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NEW BOOKS. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Perey 
Bysshe Shelley. 


The text carefully revised, with Notes and a 
Memoir, by Wiit1am Micnart Rossetti. 
This special LimrrEeD EDITION will consist of 
FIFTY COPIES, each copy numbered. 3 vols., 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, and illustrated with a 
frontispiece on India paper, $10.50. 


‘*Mr. Rossetti’s edition takes a prominent place 
among works of modern criticism. His —_ 
tion of original sources, where they were accessible, 
has been most painstaking, and the recovery of 
many a lost Shelleyan pearl is due to his zeal.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘** This will in future be the edition of ‘the imper- 
ishable poems.’”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘*This edition will be welcomed as a great ad- 
vance on Mr. Rossetti’s former labors in Shelley's 


magnificent poetry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Food Materials and Their Adultera- 

lions. 

By Ex.en H. Ricuarps, Instructor in Chem- 
istry, Woman’s Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A short account of the early history and sources 
of the chief articles of food, together with notes on 
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the adulterations to which they are liable, and the , 


means of detecting them, and a chapter on the 
principles of diet. 


New Edition of the Chemistry of Cook- 
ing and Cleaning. 
A Manual for Housekeepers. By Exten H. 


Ricuarps, author of “Food Materials.” 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


The Early Hanoverians. 


A new volume of the Epochs of Modern His- 
tory, by Epwarp E. Morris, Professor of 
English in the University of Melbourne. 
With Maps and Plans. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


The above will be for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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in the light of modern materialism. 
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MARK TWAIN'S 
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SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a wie favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all other Scrap Books. 


It is a combination of ro A > ?¢ 
Scrap Book. The convenience of the ready- 


page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for Seti 
are such that teene whe once use this Scrap tor pasting, 
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. travelers and tourists itis 
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The ungummed Scrap Book is at times o 
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when wanted. with Mark Twain no such vexatious 
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Messrs. ROBERTS BROS.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


Leph. 


author of ‘‘ Ramona,” ‘‘ A Century 
‘* Bits of Talk,” ‘‘ Bits of Travel,” etc. 
ume. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
The many friends of the lamented Mrs. Helen Jackson, 
and all who have had the — of ~ 7! her incom- 
parable story, “ "will be glad to learn that a 
by her is soon to be published. Mrs. 
ackson was writing this story when her fatal sickness 
seized her, and one of her last acts was its hasty comple. 
tion before sending the MS. to her publishers, Messrs. 
sore Brothers. “ZzerH” is a story of frontier life in 


Madame Mohl: 


Her Saton anp Her Frienps. A study of social 
life in Paris. By KaTHieeN O’MEARA. A very 
lively and charming book, the memoirs of a gra- 
cious, odd little figure, conspicuous both in Paris 
and London, and who had many friends among 
travelled Americans. With a likeness from a 
sketch by Wm. W. Story, and one from a portrait 
by herself, and a fac-simile letter. One volume. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


A Short History of Napoleon 
the Furst. 


By Pror. J. R. Seerey, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” etc. 
With a superb steel engraved portrait and two 
views of the head of Napoleon from a cast taken 
after death. Onevolume. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 


It is well known that Prof. Seele 
a study of the subject. His book 
interest. 


Rachel. 


By Nuva H. Kennarp. The eleventh volume in the 
Famous Women Series. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 

The “Famous Women Series” has been enla with 


a ee of great dramatic interest, a life of the cele- 
= French Tragedienne, MADEMOISELLE RACHEL 


Our Little Ann. 


A Story. By the author of ‘‘Tip Cat,” ‘ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission,” and ‘‘ Laddie.” 16mo. Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Tip Cat.” Price, $1.00. 


One vol- 


has for years made 
ll be looked for with 


Send for our descriptive catalogue. These books are sold by all 
booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., 


BOSTON. 
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FEBRUARY ATLANTIC, 


| A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 








NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


_IN THE CLOUDS. IIL, IV. By Cartes Ee- 


BERT CRADDOCK. 


(Conclusion.) By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


A. posthumous story. By Heuex Jackson (H. H.), | MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 


of Dishonor,” | 


CONSTITUTION. By Assorr L. Lowe 1. 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. XVII.-XXI. 
By Henry JAMEs. 


AN AMERICAN SOLDIER IN CHINA. By A. 
A. Hayes. 


SALEM CUPBOARDS. By ELEeanor Putnam. 
POEMS by J. G. Wuittrer, ANDREW HEDBROOK, 
Pavut HERMEs. 


REVIEWS, CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 
35 cents ; $4.00 a year. 


NEW BOOKS. 
PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Eprrors or THE 
ANDOVER Review. 16mo, $1.00. 

This book contains a series of papers which appeared 
in The Andover Review, bers J subjects regarded as 
fundamental by Evangelical Christians, and representing, 
perhaps more adequately than any other statement yet 
made, what is sometimes called the New Theol , or 
P ive Orthodoxy. Their ability, candor, and re 
resentative character cannot fail to secure for the boo 
an unusual degree of attention. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


Parts I. and Il. By James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, price reduced 
from $3.00 to $2.00 each. 


These two books contain an admirable statement of 
the distinctive features of the great religions which have 
held or still hold sway in the reverence of mankind, and 
a comparison of these with Christianity. Their ample 
information, fairness, and sympathetic treatment render 
them peculiarly valuable and trustworthy. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


By Harrretand Sopnia Leg. New Edition. 3 vols., 
12mo, $3.75. 


Anew and inexpensive edition of a work which for- 
merly enjo great popularity. The London ‘or, 
on its republication in Bentley’s Standard Library, wel- 
comed it with much heartiness, saying: “There is 
scarcely any educated person of this century who has 
not, at some time or other, drawn a sincere pleasure from 
these pages.” 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


By EpmunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of “ Vic- 
torian Poets,” etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 


“ Mr. Stedman has ingrained honesty, breadth of appre- 
hension, versatile sympathies, exact knowledge, and 
withal he is a poet with a poet's passion for beauty and 
love of song; and so he is a wise critic, a candid and 
luminous interpreter of the many-voic2d muse.”—The 
Dial (Chicago). 

“No volume of purely literary criticism has been writ- 
ten in this country upon so broad and noble a plan and 


with such ample power.”—New York 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.* 





It is easy to enjoy these Memoirs, but it is 
not easy to convey an idea of their interest to 
those who have not read them. The first part 
of Mr. Greville’s journals, which was published 
in 1874, concerned the affairs of the reigns of 
George IV. and William IV.; the second part, 
now published, brings the gossipy and beguil- 
ing narrative down into the very modern times 
of Victoria: the times of Radicals and Re- 
form Bills, of Chartism and Free Trade. 
Though the matter in these volumes is chiefly 
political, it is not all so, and all sorts of tastes 
may derive satisfaction from abundant matter 
of a very different sort. Mr. Greville always 
attended the races. He stakes his money and 
comments on the personal history and charac- 
teristics of jockeys quite as gravely and philo- 
sophically as he discusses Cabinet crises. He 
suffered his sense of duty to drag him to balls 
and other “ events” of the London season; and 
his journal always receives his candid impres- 
sions of the persons he met on such occasions. 
He spreads upon the same pages, too, with the 

*A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, FROM 


1837 TO 1852. By the late Chas. C. F. Greville, Esq., Clerk 
of the Council. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








same sedate formality that is on all other sub- 
jects the habit of his pen, records of all his 
private conversations with interesting or im- 
ortant persons, accounts of all his little trips 
into the country, to see places worth seeing, 
to wait upon the Council at Windsor or at 
Balmoral, or to be guest to this, that, or the 
other notable person, at this, that, or the other 
attractive country-seat. It is all very enter- 
taining and amusing, and all very satisfactory 
to the American opinion that the talk at Court 
is quite like talk anywhere else, albeit not 
quite so free or interesting, and that titled 
people are not less ordinary than untitled peo- 
ple. Mr. Greville never lacks information as 
to what is going on. It flows to him, quite as if 
nature intended it, from all quarters. ‘“ Yester- 
day morning John Russell sent for me. * * * 
He gave me an account of the strange state of 
things at Madrid, and of the confusion and 
quarrels which have followed this fine mar- 
riage the French have effected.” “To-day 
(the cook told me) nearly four hundred people 
will dine in the castle.” And so it goes. It 
was evidently meant that this man should 
know everything. 

But of course the interest and value of these 
memoirs centre in their dominant theme, the 
conduct of public affairs. These are the 
writer’s chief, because his professional, con- 
cern. It is when writing about these that his 
journal-inditing genius seems most at home. 
Both inside and outside politics, his choice is 
to speak about persons rather than about 
things. His accounts of what he has heard 
and what he has said are always excellent 
reading of their kind; his accounts of what he 
has seen are often almost meaningless, What 
is one to make of this, for instance? “I left 
Troy in the morning and went to Tintern 
Abbey: most glorious, which I could not 
describe if I would, but which produced on 
me an impression similar in kind and equal 
in amount to that which I felt at the sight of 
St. Peter’s.” Quite a ledger-like way of cast- 
ing up a balance between the quantitative and 
qualitative value of esthetic emotions, but not 
of much service to the reader who has not 
before him the estimate of what and how much 
the writer felt at seeing St. Peter’s. But these 
descriptions of ruins and country sides which 
Mr. Greville has avowedly not attempted 
would in any case belong to that part of his 
journals which would soonest have lost its 
interest by evaporation. The things that he 
does well are the things we most care to have 
him do for us. Wecan see Tintern Abbey 
for ourselves; but we cannot see Lord John 
Russell and Palmerston and Peel; and Mr. 
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Greville is able to do us a service by oe | 


us these historical personages as they appeare 
behind the scenes of the public stage. 

One circumstance that gives great value 
and interest to these journals is, that this 
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ernment which our philosophy of politics 
needs when it turns its eyes towards England. 


| He lays open to our view that part of gov- 


ve, sedate gentleman, time out of mind | 


“Clerk of the Council,” was almost as stable 
a “. of the government as the queen her- 
self. His official life ran through a greater 
part of three reigns, and kept him constantly 
at the centre of affairs. is office, not less 
enduring than the throne itself, was, as one 
may state without proving, less pivotal than 
the throne ; so that its occupant, though very 
close to the principal actors in politics, was 
not compelled to be so strenuous an observer 
of events as the sovereign, and could watch 
ministries come and go with more spontaneous 
impartiality. Like the queen, he had to serve 
first one and then the other party ; but he 
knew that he had simply to record decisions, 
not to make them, and could submit without 
rancor to functions which are apt to mortify 
a high-spirited sovereign, who theoretically 
has something more than clerical duties to 
perform. It was of course no chagrin to him 
to find himself no actor in affairs. He was 
content to be familiar with the exits and the 
entrances of those who were the chief actors. 
Besides, in addition to having the best of 
official positions from which to observe poli- 
tics and politicians narrowly, Mr. Greville had 
an excellent mental position from which to ob- 
serve them impartially. He was no partisan. 
He had a warmer, more conscious love of 
country than the ordinary official, and less 
stiffness of thought. Too judicial to be a 
leader in political contests, too second-rate to 
be a leader in political conceptions, he was at 
the same time too sensible to misjudge him- 
self a statesman, too modest to try to be 
more than an excellent servant of the Council. 
His only political passion is hatred of the 
Radicals. These he would by all means out- 
wit: though we know that, not living till our 
day, he never saw a real Radical. Such a 
man, intelligent but not original, has of course 
left us no profound reflections concerning the 
political life about him ; but, after all, we 
never expect profound reflections in a diary. 
They would. be out of place there, because one 
would have to confess to the feeling that they 
were not spontaneous. Itis the happy fortune 
of writers of journals, that neither originality 
nor learning is required from them. What we 
want in them is, not philosophy, but those 
best servants of philosophy, wide-open eyes 
and a faculty for getting first-hand impres- 
sions of men and things and for setting forth 
those impressions honestly and unreservedly. 
Mr. Greville has such eyes and such a fac- 
ulty, and the consequence is that we learn 
from him just those things about English gov- 





ernment—much the largest part—which de- 
pends upon the personal qualities and foibles 
of ministers of state, much as a man of like 
character and training might do for our 
national government were he in a position to 
see daily, and so know familiarly, all the char- 
acters of the House and Senate Standing Com- 
mittees—or were he Clerk of a Council of 
Chairmen. In reading such memoirs, one, as 
it were, sees government in undress ; sees not 
the forms, but the men of government, with 
all their unsublime motives, limitations of 
judgment, and smallness of view, as well as 
with their stronger and higher attributes. By 
being thus dissected—or, rather, thus vivi- 
sected—it may seem to some that government 
loses much of its dignity; but students of 
politics who want the kernels of things, and 
not their husks merely, must rejoice in thus 
seeing the real thing, even though it be vulgar 
or mean. There is unquestionably much 
sound reason in making government appear as 
majestic and impressive as possible to those 
who have simply to obey it; but to those 
whose business it is to understand government, 
it ought to be presented without its wigs and 
robes and ceremonies. 

And, after ali has been said, it must be con- 
fessed by every unbiassed reader of Mr. Gre- 
ville’s journals that English politics are not 
belittled by what he tells us. They do not 
lose in the essentials of dignity. It is not 
all partisan selfishness. Honesty presides. 
There is much steady regard to principle and 
heed to conscience. And these better things 
are constantly helped on by Mr. Greville him- 
self. A trusted friend an | counsellor of men 
in both parties, he hears expressions of opinion 
and gets wind of plans from both sides ; and 
he uses his opportunities with the utmost 
patriotism. Without breach of confidence 
with anyone, he exerts himself to prevent all 
needless friction between opponents ; he be- 
stirs himself to remove sintantiedionn such 
as are likely to start party differences off on a 
false scent to the detriment of the state. On 
one occasion, for instance, he adroitly but 
honorably acquaints Sir Robert Peel and his 
fellow-leaders in opposition, with Lord John 
Russell’s disposition to act with them against 
Chartist demands in spite of his apparent par- 
tisan stiffness—of course without Russell’s 
knowledge,—and so moderates the whole tone 
of a great debate in Parliament which prom- 
ised to make the breach between parties im- 
passable ; and again and again we find him 
performing like amiable offices of peace and 
equity, until he has won our warmest admira- 
tion. 

The press has certainly in our day become a 
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great revealer of private affairs. The private 
lives alike of individuals and of governments 


are being freely, not to say ruthlessly, laid | 


open to the public gaze. Mr. Greville is as 
candid in speaking of the state as Mr. Froude 
in speaking of Carlyle. Nothing is kept back. 
Print and electricity are compacting the worl 
into one vast community, in which govern- 
ments, like individuals, are one’s neighbors, 
about whom one may daily learn and retail 
spicy gossip. A man may get from the circu- 
lating library at his door all that books can 
tell him of existing systems of government. 
Easy and comparatively inexpensive journeys 
may bring him within reach of all the knowl- 
edge of such systems that can be gained from 
personal observation. His Grevilles will ac- 
quaint him with the home-life of governments, 
his morning papers with the daily wants of 
their public life. It is possible to know as 
much every day of London and Paris and 
Berlin as of Washington. The world is become 
an open laboratory in which one may almost 
hourly note the operation of social and politi- 
cal forces. Wooprow Wirson. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL BOWLES.* 





Mr. Merriam’s memoir of his old neighbor 
and friend is a faithful and conscientious por- 
traiture of one of the most notable Americans 
of the present generation. It is not an easy 
matter to delineate with pigments or types a 
character so unique and individual. The paint- 
ers always had difficulty with the face of Mr. 
Bowles. They could make a handsome picture 
—that, indeed, they could scarcely help doing 
with such a subject before them; but something 
of the vigor and piquancy of the face was al- 
ways missing. Mr. Merriam has succeeded bet- 
ter than could have been expected. He has not 
concealed the defects and infirmities of the great 
journalist; he has not tried to idealize him; 
and it is probable that many of his reighbors 
will gain from the reading of this book a more 
just and comprehensive view of his character 
than they had ever been able to form through 
their personal contact with him. If something 
of the peculiar flavor of the man is missing, it 
is because life always defies — 

Those who knew Mr. Bowles during the last 
fifteen years of his life will be struck with the 
tardiness of his mental development. His earlier 
years gave no promise of the force and brillian- 
cy of his later prime. His genius, like that of 
Horace Bushnell, was a plant of slow growth. 
Iremember a conversation with him in the early 
winter of 1859, when he was thirty-three years 
old, in which he told me that he was a heavy 





*THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL BOWLES. By George 
8S. Merriam. In two volumes. New York: The Century 


Company. 
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_ and sluggish writer, that composition was not 
| easy to him, and that the work of the manag- 








ing editor was the only work for which he 
possessed any special fitness. Up to this time, 
this was true of him. His gift of swift, vivid, 
luminous expression was gained, largely, after 
this. Certainly he possessed this gift to a 
remarkable degree in the last ten years of his 
life. In his letters to “ The Republican,” and in 
his private letters, as well as in many of his 
editorials, through this later period, there is 
wonderful force and felicitousness. The man 
who in 1859 wrote slowly and laboriously, in 
1865 would keep five good compositors en 
with his copy. A wonderful mental awaken- 
ing came to him during the years of the war. 
How much of it was due to the stimulation of 
his mind by the great questions then forced 
upon the nation,we shall never know. Mr. Mer- 
riam justly says, in his preface: “A great part 
of the significance and value of his life lay in 
his contribution to these debates. Their reflex 
influence on him was among the strongest 
forces that shaped his growth. We do not 
rightly appreciate the history of a nation 
except as we see it entering into the thought 
and character of the individual citizen; nor do 
we appreciate the citizen, especially if he be a 
leader among his fellows, unless we keep before 
our eyes the fortunes of the great community 
of which he isamember.” It is not impossible 
that something of this later brilliancy was 
due to nervous disease. The influence of mor- 
bid conditions of the nervous system upon the 
imagination and the mental operations in gen- 
eral is often strikingly obvious. The irrita- 
tions of disease stimulate the mind to intense 
and abnormal activity. It was not until Mr. 
Bowles’s health was seriously impaired, that 
his style began to be so piquant and his work 
so brilliant in its execution, 

The history of the growth of “The Spring- 
field Republican,” and of the development, in 
his uk upon it, of Mr. Bowles’s ideas of 
journalism, occupies necessarily a considerable 
part of the book. To all newspaper writers 
and managers, this part of the book is of great 
value. The way in which the best of all the 
provincial newspapers of America was made, 
the technique of journalism as illustrated in its 
editing and make-up, are intéresting themes. 
“The Springfield Republican ” was, and is, a 
model newspaper. The art of reporting, of 
condensing, of sifting, of expressing, of arrang- 
ing, of commenting upon the news of the day, 
has been brought near perfection in this paper. 
The current history of its own city and neigh- 
borhood is always completely and pithily told, 
and it is doubtful whether there is any news- 
paper in the United States, great or small, 
from the daily reading of which an intelligent 
man will gain so comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory a view of what is going on in the whole 





worth printing; to give the substance of them 


in clear and readable fashion,—this is a great 
art; and no man in this country studied it more 
diligently or to better purpose than Samuel 
Bowles. “The Republican” was always in 
the thickest of the political fray; but it never 
forgot that there are other interests in life 
besides politics, and there was careful report- 
ing and sympathetic study of, and intelligent 


editorial comment on, all the other great inter- | 


ests of life. Art, literature, science, philan- 
thropy, religion, were all at home in its col- 
umns. 

Mr. Merriam discusses with independence 
and judgment the great problems of journal- 
ism, showing how far they were successfully 
worked out by Mr. Bowles, and indicating 
also the points at which the ideal was not at- 
tained. “The Republican” under his manage- 
ment was by no means a faultless sheet; it was 
guilty sometimes of severity and sometimes of 
apparent recklessness; it struck savage blows 
when its cause was doubtful, and was not 
quite so ready to make amends as it ought to 
have been. But it was never dull, and never 
cowardly; and it was almost always found 
fighting on the side of the things that are 
honest and true and of good report. 

Herbert Spencer says that life is “the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations.” Mr. Merriam’s remark, 
quoted above, indicates that the history of 
some such process is what a biography ought 
to be. The times of an active man are an 
important part of his life. The work of Mr. 
Bowles as a journalist began about the time of 
. the Mexican war, and from that time onward 
his part in public affairs became more and 
more active and influential. Necessarily, his 
biographer gives the greater part of his space 
to a review of the public questions so fiercely 
debated, in the newspapers and on the stump 
and in Congress and on the battle-field, from 
the beginning of the administration of Polk to 
the close of the administration of Hayes. Mr. 
Merriam has studied all these public questions 
carefully, and his memoir has real historical 
value. For a compact résumé of the leading 
events in the life of this nation during the 
last thirty years, and a judicious criticism of 
measures and policies, one would not easily 
light upon a more convenient treatise than is 
contained in the two volumes of this biogra- 
phy. The decline and fall of the Old Whig 
party, the ee agitation, the Compro- 
mise of 1850, the fight over Kansas and 
Nebraska, the rise of the Republican party, 
Secession, the War, Emancipation, the John- 
sonian mélée, the Credit Mobilier iniquity, the 
Hayes-Tilden imbroglio, are all carefully re- 
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Bowles was a good fighter. It is singular to 
ffd him a partisan so sturdy during the days 
of the Whig party. The independence which 
his newspaper finally achieved was as late a 
development as his mental brilliancy. 

Altogether, we have to thank Mr. Merriam 
for a painstaking and judicious biography, 
and an excellent outline sketch of American 
history during the past thirty years. A most 
exhaustive index adds to the usefulness of the 
book, which is printed by the Century Com- 
pany in admirable form. 

Wasuincton GLADDEN. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS.* 


Mr. Spencer stands quite alone, among Eng- 
lish authors in philosophy, in breadth and 
fertility of production. The present volume 
is a sequel to “The Principles of Sociology.” 
It first rapidly reviews the argument by 
which the author seeks to establish the gene- 
sis of all religions from the primitive belief 
in doubles—occasioned by dreams—and the 
incident doctrine of ghosts. The introduc- 
tory chapter is followed by fifteen others, 
tracing the rise of priesthoods and of eccle- 
siastical hierarchies, detailing the part they 
have subserved in society, and giving in con- 
clusion the conjectural lines of farther devel- 
opment. 

There are a clearness of statement, a ful- 
ness of details, an easy sequence, and an 
entire confidence of his conclusions, in the 
works of Spencer, which make them more in- 
fluential than they of right ought to be. 
Moreover, the novelty, consistency and assid- 
uity of the presentation make it fruitful of 
suggestions to those who are far from being 
disposed to accept its final conclusions. There 
is much in this volume, not simply in the 
statement of facts, but also in the relations 
pointed out between them, to which we readil 
assent; and yet these correct and these plausi- 
ble reasonings are made the basis of the most 
intolerable assertions. Few books are more 
depressing in their intellectual action than 
those which unfold carefully the bad and un- 
wholesome facts of the world, and then draw 
from them, without correction or compensa- 
tion, the most extreme conclusions. Thus, 
retailing at length the selfishness of men, we 
readily prove that men are ever and only 
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All the actual, yet illusory, connections of re- 
ligious faith are drawn out in painful sequence, 
for the sole purpose of proving that the entire 
habit of mind involved in them is one of 
deception and illusion. 

The mind of Mr. Spencer, as far as any 
spiritual insight or sympathy is concerned, be- 
longs to the most irresponsive and tuneless 
order. He interprets, pot knowing what he 
interprets; and destroys, in ignorance of the 
living things destroyed. He discourses on 
spiritual verities, with the most remote and 
coldest survey of them. Few men by consti- 
tution are less fitted to fathom these questions 
of faith, We are borne outward from the 
dark cavernous recesses of superstition, toward 
the light; but with our faces always averted 
from it, and our eyes directed along the 
oo path we have traversed. When we 
near the light we know it not, and have still 
only a profound sense of the darkness about us. 
With like ingenuity, we might, by a similar 
method, cast discredit on all processes of 
reason, tracing only the successive steps of 
error through which they have passed. In- 
deed, Mr. Spencer himself, at the close of his 
work, seems impressed with the dismal nature 
of the dismal journey he has made. “ How,” 
he asks (p. 837), “can such a final conscious- 
ness of the Unknowable, thus tacitly alleged 
to be true, be reached by successive modifica- 
tions of a conception which was utterly 
untrue?” * * “Surely, if the primitive 
belief was absolutely false, all derived beliefs 
must be absolutely false.” This profound 
difficulty, Mr. Spencer, it seems to us, is very 
unsuccessful in overcoming. His answer is 
condensed in the sentence, “ A germ of truth 
was contained in the primitive conception— 
the truth, namely, that the power which mani- 
fests itself in consciousness is but a differently- 
conditioned form of the power which mani- 
fests itself beyond consciousness” (p. 838). 
But this is the lesson of our entire experience. 
We do not need this long series of illusions to 
prove it; nor, indeed, as illusions, do they im- 
part it. Mr. Spencer then proceeds to treat 
of his favorite piece of mysticism, the Un- 
known. And here we are plunged at once inte 
all the confusion of predicating something 
and nothing in one and the same breath. 

Joun Bascom. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.* 


The history of Christian doctrine is to the 
ordinary mind a bewildering subject. It 
extends over eighteen centuries of time, and 
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as Professor Sheldon’s should very seriously 
modify the common opinion, though it has not 
been written with any such purpose. 

The author’s plan is an excellent one for 
reducing a large subject to simplicity. He 
first divides the time into five periods, and 
then under each period sets forth the doctrines 
held by the several groups of believers on six 
matters of doctrine. The six areas of doctrine 
described under each period are: L., Factors of 
Doctrinal Development; II, The Godhead; 
III., Creation and Creatures; IV., Redeemer 
and Redemption; V., The Church and the 
Sacraments; VL, Eschatology. There are sub- 
divisions under each of these general topics; 
for example, under the last we have (1) Chili- 
asm (millenarianism), (2) Condition between 
Death and Resurrection, (3) the Resurrection, 
and (4) Final Awards. The advantage of the 
arrangement is that under the general periods 
we are obtaining answers to the same ques- 
tions and tracing the progress of the same 
doctrines. The reader who wishes to trace 
the history (in outline only, of course) of 
doctrines concerning the future state has only 
to turn to the five chapters—one for each period 
—on eschatology. Any other doctrine may be 
traced through in the same way. It is not, 
therefore, a history of vagaries of doctrine; 
for vagaries can have no history; but it is an 
account of those doctrines respecting which all 
Christians have always held some opinion, 
Such a treatment makes havoc of the theory 
of an endless diversity in faith; the sphere of 
doctrine is limited by the nature of its sub- 
jects, and all differences of any importance lie 
within the compass of the author’s six divi- 
sions. The method bears hardly, also, upon 
the term “new” in theology; or, in fact, all 
which we call new is but relatively and nar- 
rowly such. We use the expression “ New 
Theology,” as we say “new harvest,” in dis- 
tinction from that of some last year or other 
yesterday; the doctrines are as old as any 
others—which may, after all, be a comfort to 
those who hold them. It is, indeed, remark- 
able how a method of challenging each period 
for its religious opinions will elicit nearly the 
same answers, the differences being in the 
greater or less volume of voices for an opinion 
in successive periods. In this sense, opinions 
grow—they increase their adherents; but the 
opinions themselves are as old as Christian 
history. 

The author is very successful in isolating 
doctrines—that is to say, in considering them 
apart from church history. For the widest 
purpose, this separation is not desirable; the 
events which surrounded a form of doctrine 
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are its soil and its explanation, and a complete 
account demands the historical setting. But 
it is the efforts of conscientious theologians to 
explain everything, which have made the his- 
tory of doctrine so indescribably dreary; and 
a good purpose is served by reducing the 
framework of events to the smallest measure 


and displaying it " itself in the first chapters | 


of each period. In these chapters, Professor 
Sheldon shows historical capacity—that much 
needed variety of it which can produce a pict- 
ure made up of the important things in a 
period. The expert reader will miss matters 
of importance; for to give all important sur- 
roundings would be to write a history of 
human thought through eighteen centuries. 
But the general student who desires to gain, 
with a moderate outlay of time and attention, 
a fair knowledge of the course and vicissitudes 
of doctrines, will find Professor Sheldon a good 
guide and a thoroughly safe one. He writes 
about dogmatics without dogmatism, and does 
not act as a Greek chorus to the performance 
of the actors who cross his stage. There is 
very little comment upon the Christian doc- 
trines which are under inspection in successive 
periods. The style of the author is an admir- 
able one for the subject. Clear statement is 
required under the hardship of enforced 
brevity; not much can be said upon each 
topic as it recurs in each period, but it must 
be comprehensively said and plainly said. 
This kind of condensation is not a gift of 
genius—it is an art which is mastered as one 
masters a trade. Persons intelligent enough 
to be interested in the subject of these volumes 
will be able to trace the outline history of any 
doctrine; and we have not found a sentence 
whose meaning is not clear and definite. This 
is no small praise; for the subject is not free 
from indefiniteness and obscurity. 
Daviw H. Wurecer. 


THE PREHISTORIC PALACE OF THE KINGS 
OF TIRYNS.* 

“'Tiryns,” the last, is perhaps also the most 
valuable of those ponderous and elaborate 
volumes which the public has learned to ex- 
pect whenever Dr. Schliemann sallies forth 
spade in hand. These recent excavations are 
not commended to our attention by the fasci- 
nation that attaches to everything that recalls 
the name of Troy. They stimulate the 
imagination by no great treasure-trove of pre- 
historic silver and gold, like that found in the 
tombs of the Agora of Mycenx. But they 
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bring a more definite contribution to our 
knowledge of Homeric or pre-Homeric life. 
A brief statement of what that contribution 
is, and how it is presented to the reader of 
this volume, is all that can be attempted here. 

The work, like its predecessors, “TIlios,” 
“Mycene,” and “Troja,” is to some extent a 
joint production of Dr. Schliemann and the 
learned associates whom his opponents in the 
new Trojan war have mockingly dubbed the 
epikourot or allies. A carefully written 
preface, by Professor Adler of Berlin, reviews 
the entire subject of early Greek architecture 
in the light of the recent investigations at 
Tiryns, Mycenz, Hissarlik, and Orchomenos. 
Dr. Schliemann himself follows with a graphic 
account of his personal experiences during the 
time of the excavations, a résumé of the 
classical traditions concerning Tiryns, and a 
discussion of the pottery, idols, tools, and 
other minor objects brought to light’ by 
his explorations. The most valuable part of 
the work, however, to the serious student, is 
the section in which Dr. Dorpfeld, the able 
architect of the German archzological school 
at Athens, gives a detailed description of the 
Homeric palace uncovered under his careful 
supervision. And to this, after a word of in- 
troduction, we shail turn. 

Tiryns is a lozenge-shaped hill, about a 
mile from the coast, in the south-east corner of 
the Argive plain. Travellers on the carriage 
road between Argos and Nauplia have been 
accustomed to stop and spend an hour or two 
rambling over its mighty cyclopean walls, 
which have been antiquities for the last 2,300 
years. They were built, so the Greeks said, 
for King Proetus, by the Cyclopes, who ap- 
= in this myth in the strange guise of 
uycian artisans. Here tradition localized 
the birth or the labors of Hercules, son of 
Zeus and the Tirynthian Alemene—whether 
because the strongest walls seemed the fitting 
abode of the strongest hero, or because Hercules 
isan image of the hot sun of the Argive plain, 
drying up the neighboring marshes, the reader 
may decide. Pausanias, who visited these 
walls in the second century A. D., compares 
them to the pyramids of Egypt, and wonders 
at the insensibility of the Greeks to the mar- 
vels at their own doors. The date of their 
overthrow or abandonment is uncertain. The 
accepted tradition of the Greek historians tells 
us that Mycenz and Tiryns were destroyed in 
the year 468 B. C., by the jealousy of Argos, be- 
cause they had ventured to send a contingent 
to the Greek army at Platea. Of the latter 
fact there can be no doubt, since both names 


reprinted by Dr. 
Schliemann, argues that the Mycene and 
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Tiryns of the historians cannot possibly be 
the old Homeric cities, which Argos at the 
time of her greatest unpopularity would not 
have ventured to destroy, bat must have been 
mere villages that had grown up on their 
sites. Dr. Schliemann holds that his excava- 
tions confirm this conclusion beyond a doubt. 
The pottery found in the ruins is pre-hellenic, 
and the idols still in use when the great palace 
was destroyed could not, even allowing for 
the conservatism of religious Greek art, have 
engaged the devotion of the age of Pericles. 
Dr. Schliemann, indeed, thinks that the rude- 
ness of these idols points to a time before 
Homer, whose ox-eyed Hera and owl-eyed 
Athena must be taken in a purely conventional 
sense. This may be so, but it is impossible to 
read without a smile the argument contributed 
by Professor Sayce, one of the ablest of the 
epikouroi. The Homeric Hera, urging upon 
reluctant Zeus the destruction of Troy, says: 
“Three cities there are most dear to me: 
Argos, Sparta, and wide-wayed Mycenx. These 
lay thou waste—I grudge thee none.” This 
passage proves, Professor Sayce gravely 
argues, that at least one of these cities had 
been destroyed in Homer's time. As Sparta 
and Argos still stood, the city destroyed must 
have been Mycenze, and the word diapersai 
shows that the destruction was complete. 

The main settlement on the citadel of 
Tiryns was preceded, Dr. Schliemann thinks, 
by a primitive settlement, to whose rude pot- 
tery he devotes a separate chapter. he 
existence in later times of an insignificant 
Greek town in the neighborhood is evidenced 
by a find of small coins. The site of the 
palace itself has not been occupied since the 
destruction, though a small Byzantine church 
was found in the outer court. The great 
outer walls of the citadel have called forth 
the admiration of successive generations of 
tourists, but until the success of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s excavations it was not believed that 
they enclosed aught of interest. In 1831, 
Thiersch and Rangabé dug there for one day, 
uncovering the bases of two or three col- 
umns. At the time of the exploration of 
Mycene in 1876, Dr. Schliemann himself sank 
shafts and dug trenches on various parts of the 
height, to no result, but fortunately also to no 
harm. In 1884 and 1885, he renewed the 
attack with more careful methods, and suc- 
ceeded in revealing the true character of the 
external walls, and in laying bare the founda- 
tions of the great Homeric palace whose 
description by Dr. Dérpfeld is the main sub- 
ject of this book. 

The reader who follows Dr. Dérpfeld’s ex- 
position on the clear plans that accompany it 
will receive a valuable lesson in the methods 
by which a trained architect reconstructs a 
prehistoric building as accurately as the 
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Cuvier of the old anecdote reconstructs an 
antediluvian animal, and will win many a 
graphic touch to vivify his picture of the 
palace of Alcinous or Menelaus. The actual 
corrections of detail that these discoveries 
will necessitate in our theoretic reconstruction 
of the Homeric palace are perhaps not ver 
important, but the difference to the historic 
imagination between any hypothetical plan 
and this concrete reality is immense. Leaving 
technicalities for the specialist, the general stu- 
dent will gain under Dr. Dérpfeld’s guidance 
a sense of reality he could obtain in no other 
way. He will pass beneath the great tower 
that guards the carriage entrance on the 
eastern incline, not without an upward glance 
apprehensive for his right side unshielded 
against the defenders of the stronghold. 
ence he will be conducted between two 
mighty walls up the long ramp of the carriage 
way, past a ponderous double door whose stone 
door-posts can still be seen, to an open space 
between the outer wall and a large propyleum 
that dignified the entrance to the outer court 
of the palace. Passing through this gateway, 
with its double columns before and after, 
and crossing to the northwest corner of the 
succeeding court, he will enter another pro- 
pyleum, or temple-like gate structure, where 
he may fancy himself standing, like Athene at 
the prothyra of Ulysses, looking in at the 
young men delighting their souls with 
draughts in the ave, or court proper, before 
the doors of the great apartment for men. 
Crossing this court-yard, with a glance at the 
great altar of Zeus and the pleasant porticos 
at either side, he will mount two steps to a 
vestibule, whence he may pass directly to an 
ante-chamber, and so on to the great central 
hall, or, preferably, be conducted first by a 
side door to a bath-room with floor of one solid 
rock, strewed with the fragments of a tub, like 
those from which the Homeric heroes issued, 
statelier and larger to behold in the eyes of a 
Nausicaii or Calypso. Returning from the 
bath-room, he will finally be ushered into the 
shadowy megaron, with its central fireplace 
surrounded by four smoky pillars, at one of 
which he will involuntarily look for Arete. 
Of the many archeological and architectural 
details to which his attention will be directed 
by his learned guide, only afew can be touched 
upon here. The deviations from the received 
type of Homeric palaces have already been al- 
luded to. There is no reason why the details of 
an Homeric house should not have varied as 
do those of our own dwellings. An additional 
court before the usual aude, with a separate 
pillared propyleum, need excite no surprise in 
the abode of so magnificent a potentate as the 
lord of Tiryns. Nor is it profitable to lay 
down any rule as to the position of the 
women’s hall, and its possession of an inde- 
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ndent court. The arrangement at Tiryns, 
owever, whether typical or not, is interesting 
from the light it Teowe on the structures 
found at Troy. There, too, in the so-called 
great temple A, we find an ante-chamber, a 

at hall with central hearth circle, and by 
its side, somewhat set back, a similar suite, 
though without the hearth circle; and Dr. 
Dérpfeld accordingly does not hesitate to de- 
clare this much debated Trojan temple an 
ancient palace on the plan of the one at 
Tiryns. It is impossible here to enter upon 
the detail of Dr. Dirpfeld’s discussion of the 
architectural problems of the lighting, drain- 
ing, and methods and material of construction, 
of the various parts of the palace. The me- 
garon, he thinks, was lighted by means of a 
clerestory. Sun-dried clay bricks were freely 
used, which were turned into fire-bricks by the 
burning of the large amount of timber em- 
ployed in pillars and roof. The roofs were 
covered with clay. Some idea of the amount 
of evidence on which Dr. Dwrpfeld’s state- 
ments rest may be derived from the fact that 
twenty-six au/e were found in situ, and dis- 
tinguishable remains of sy Meee The 
traces of a stairway have also been found, but 
Dr. Dirpfeld does not decide whether it led 
merely to a flat roof or to a proper upper 
story. Interesting is the suggestion that the 
chamber of the eldest son “in a conspicuous 
place” is to be sought, not in the aithousa be- 
fore the megaron, but rather among the outly- 
ing apartments that commanded a wide pros- 
pect of the Argive plain from the wall. 

The main interest, perhaps, attaches to the 
great cyclopean walls. In the excavations of 
1884 they were rather obscured than revealed; 
but the subsequent diggings in 1885 have 
made their plan quite clear. The walls of the 
upper citadel, in order to obtain safely their 
great height, were built retreating in succes- 
sive steps. The excavations have revealed, in 
_ of the simple homogeneous structure 

itherto attributed to them, a variety of angles, 
projections, towers, and chambers, variously 
adapted to the exigencies of defence, or to the 
internal structure of the palace, which is thus 
en to have been constructed with the walls. 

e one carriage entrance on the eastern slope 
has already been described. The latest exca- 
vations have brought to light, in a circular 
projection of the western wall, a flight of sixty- 
five remaining steps, which, if continued, would 
extend down to an entrance for foot passengers. 
There were probably other communications 
between the upper citadel and the lower por- 
tions of the hill. The remarkable ogival gal- 
lery in the upper eastern wall of the citadel 





has always engaged the attention of tourists. | 


Niches in this gallery were supposed to be 
openings to the lower wall; and on page 184 Dr. 
Dorpfe d adopts Steffens’s explanation of this 
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structure as acovered passage in the upper 
wall to which the defenders of the lower wall 
could retire at need. Subsequent investiga- 
tion of similar structures discovered in the 
south wall, however, showed that the niches of 
the gallery, when opened, led, not to the upper 
surface of the lower wall, but to a series of 
closed chambers in the wall. A passage from 
Appian about the casements in the walls 
of Carthage was then called into requisition; 
and in the appendix (p. 321), Dr. Dérpfeld 
decides that these chambers are simply store- 
rooms. This seems probable enough, but we 
can only shrug our shoulders at the conclusion 
that Tiryns must therefore have been built by 
Phenician architects. The entire wall must 
have beena very elaborate structure, especially 
if we are justified in concluding from the 
remains of columns on the eastern side that 
it was surmounted throughout by a covered 
colonnade. Its construction, too, seems to 
have been more careful than has been supposed. 
The stones are not unhewn, but roughly hewn; 
and Dr. Dérpfeld announces, as the result of 
the latest examinations, that they were joined 
everywhere with clay mortar. 

There remains space for but a word about 
the “finds” made during the excavations. 
Omitting the rude pottery attributed by Dr. 
Sehliemann to an “earlier settlement,” the 
pottery of the palace belongs to the geometri- 
cal type so abundant in Mycene. This type 
of pottery, widely distributed in early Greece, 
is regarded by Dr. Schliemann as an importa- 
tion. Of the later lustrous Greek work, only 
insignificant traces were found, and these are 
not regarded as belonging to the palace. 
Mention has already been made of the ex- 
treme rudeness of the idols found in the 
palace. A large quantity of such grotesque 
figures of terra-cotta was found during the 
second excavation. Of metallic objects there 
were found only atrifling gold ornament, a sil- 
ver signet ring, a small bronze figure of a war- 
rior, and a number of bronze tools and weapons. 
The numerous knives, and arrow-heads of 
obsidian, point, like the rude idols and the 
simple pottery, to a very early date for the 
destruction of the palace. Pieces of blue 
= decorating a fragment of alabaster frieze 

ound in the vestibule of the men’s hall are of 
interest as bearing on the interpretation of a 
familiar Homeric passage. In the palace of 
Alcinous, bronze walls were on either side, and 
round about was a frieze of cyanos. Professor 
Helbig had already argued that this cyanos 
could not be blue steel, but must be either lapis 
lazuli, or, preferably, the artificial lapis lazuli, 
blue glass. Dr. Dirpfeld is of the opinion that 
Professor Helbig’s argument is completely 
confirmed by this frieze. But must we believe 
that Agamemnon’s shield was bossed with 


blue glass ? 























alace 
were coated with clay and then with plaster. 
These designs, which are not large, seem to 
have been applied as dados, the wall above 
them being merely tinted. No one will fail to 
note the spirited figure of an athelete dancing 
on a bull, which adorns the cover of the vol- 
ume. It is hard to believe that such work was 
contemporaneous with the grotesque idols 
that accompany it. This rich volume will 
offer special students in various fields many 
interesting problems for solution. Amateurs 
and the general public will welcome it as 
they have the other works by which Dr. 
Schliemann has won his well-merited honors. 
Pau SHorey. 


GOLD AND SILVER.* 


Never before in the history of the world 
has the subject of money and coinage occu- 
pied so much of public attention as now. All 
Christendom is discussing it in one phase and 
another. To common minds the subject is 
involved in no little mystery. Perhaps nobody 
has yet fully mastered all the intricate func- 
tions of money, especially as complicated with 
those of credit, and its subtle influences on the 
industry and trade of the world. Contradict- 
ory opinions from what seems high authority 
are confusing. As is usual in such cases, pre- 
tenders start up, and, assuming great wisdom, 
attempt to solve grave problems by bold asser- 
tions, without much regard to historical facts 
or fundamental principles. What has been 
fitly called “the silver-craze” in our country 
has brought out many theoretical vagaries, 
and is urging radical experiments in legislation 
which are, to say the least, at first view start- 
ling. This is an age of “new departures,” in 
various lines of study and action. But change 
does not in itself imply progress. No doubt 
the world is growing in wisdom as the years 
and centuries roll on, and each generation is 
required to adapt its measures to some new 
circumstances and conditions of its life and 
action. Yet the advancement of society pro- 
ceeds by a law of evolution; the present is an 
outcome of the past, and is ever projecting 
itself into a future yet tobe. Heénce, in seek- 
ing after wisdom men have need to use well 
the light of experience, and a rational con- 
servatism is always an element of genuine 
progress. 

We must regard the book before us as a 
timely contribution to the discussion of the 








* THE HISTORY OF BIMETALLISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By J. Lawrence Laughlin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University. New York: 
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and periodicals of ion passing days. It de- 
serves the careful attention of all who would 
be well informed on the merits of the question. 
The author comes to his investigation in a 
spirit of candor, as free from the bias of prej- 
udice as anyone can be in matters of suc 
vital common interest. He has put into clear 
and condensed statement more of valuable 
information than can be found elsewhere 
within the same compass. It is pleasant and 
profitable reading for all. No one who aspires 
to the character of a statesman or an econo- 
mist can afford to pass it by or to thrust it 
aside, 

Our author starts with the conviction that 
“in a monetary investigation of this kind, in- 
duction is our main dependence.” Recognizing 
the two phases of the subject, National Bimet- 
allism and International Bimetallism, he pre- 
sents what seems a fair statement of the main 
arguments on each side, ten for the bimetal- 
lists and ten for the monometallists. Then he 
turns to the unique experience of the United 
States during the nearly one hundred years of 
our national existence, to gather the lessons 
which it teaches. Five periods are marked off 
by changes which have come: L, a Silver 
period, 1792-1834; II, a Gold period, 
1834-1853; IIL, a Gold period, 1853- 
1873; IV., a single Gold standard, 1873- 
1878; V., a Transition period, 1878-1885. 
The United States Mint was established by 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in 1792, and a system of bimetallism was 
adopted, not from preference, but from neces- 
sity, because the money in use at the time was 
mostly of silver. The unit of coinage was 
the gold dollar containing 24.75 grains of 
pure gold. The ratio between gold and silver 
was estimated at 1:15, which, without careful 
study, proved to be just about the ratio in the 
world’s market at that time. A legal-tender 
power was granted to all the gold and silver 
coins, and the right was granted to any person 
to have bullion of either metal coined by the 
mint, at the legal rates, free of charge. 
“There probably never was a better example 
of the double standard, one more simple, or 
one for whose successful trial the conditions 
could have been more favorable. There was 
no prejudice among the people against the use 
of either gold or silver. The relative values 
of the two metals had been fairly steady fora 
long time in the past. At the start, everything 
seemed fair.” But before the close of the cent- 
ury, the relative values of gold and silver began 
to change. Between 1800 and 1810, the ratio 
was fluctuating between 1:15$.and 1:16. Then 
Gresham’s law—viz., that when two kinds 
of money are both legal tender, the cheaper 
one will drive the dearer out of circulation— 
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began to operate. Gold disappeared, and as 
early as 1817 the United States had but a sin- 
gle silver currency. Professor Laughlin dis- 
cusses at length, and with care and minute- 
ness, the causes of the decline in the value of 
silver, with illustrations by charts and dia- 
grams. It is made evident that the change of 
ratio between the two metals was due to the 
falling value of silver and not to a rising 
value of gold, and that this is attributable 
to the large increase in the production of 
silver as compared with that of gold. “The 
condition of the currency of the United 
States from 1820 to 1830, arising from the dis- 
appearance of gold, from the extensive issue of 
paper money (a large part of it secured only by 
small reserves), and from the circulation of 
foreign coins, was confused in the extreme,” 
To relieve the difficulty, the coinage act of 
1834 was enacted. This changed the legal 
ratio from 1:15 to 1:16, which involved an 
undervaluation of silver. At the same time, 
the readjustment of the weights of the coins 
was effected, not by bringing the silver dollar 
up to the value of the gold dollar, but by 
bringing down the gold dollar to the value of 
the silver dollar. This was a debasing of our 
coinage. In consequence of the undervalu- 
ation of silver, that metal ceased to be carried 
to the mint for coinage, and, the way being 
—_ the country was flooded with worn and 
c ipped foreign coins, until a law was passed 
reducing the rate at which they could be 
passed as legal tender. The change in the 
weight of the gold coin was simply an over- 
valuation of gold as currency, and only 
aggravated the effect of the undervaluation 
of silver to drive silver out of circulation. 
The great influx of gold from Russia, Aus- 
tralia, and California, after the year 1849, 
produced yet further disturbance in the rela- 
tion of the two metals. The difference between 
the mint ratio and the market ratio was 
widened, and Gresham’s law worked more 
actively than ever to drive the silver out of 
circulation. There was not enough left for 
small change. This led to the act of 1853, 
which was a practical abandonment of the 
double standard in the United States. Its aim 
was to reduce silver to a subsidiary metal. 
This was accomplished by three measures. 
The first reduced the amount of silver in the 
fractional coins which made up a dollar— 
the dollar-piece had altogether disappeared 
years before—so that what had been worth 
104 or 105 cents was made worth less than 100 
cents; the second was the withdrawal of free 
coinage of subsidiary currency, so as to limit 
the supply to the actual needs of the public; 
and the third limited its legal-tender power to 
payments not exceedin five dollars, There 
was virtually no opposition to this act, though 
it was carefully considered and freely dis- 
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cussed. It was this act, and not, as in later 
_ years has been affirmed, that of 1873, which 
accomplished the demonetization of silver. 

For twenty years, the country willingly 
acquiesced in the adoption of the single gold 
standard. For ten years it worked admirably, 
until the exigencies of the civil war led to the 
issue of United States legal-tender notes, which 
had only the credit of the nation to depend on. 
The rapid increase and consequent depreciation 
of paper money brought Gresham’s law into 
operation with a vengeance. The suspension 
of specie payments was a necessity, gold and 
silver wholly disappeared from the channels 
of trade, a fractional currency of paper had 
to be substituted for the subsidiary coinage, 
and the premium on gold went up like a rocket, 
fluctuating only with the probable success or 
failure of the struggle to preserve the Union. 
The act of 1873, which has been so bitterly 
denounced as passed by fraud, was a simple 
recognition of the immediate actual result of 
the act of 1853. It did not demonetize silver, 
for that was done before. It did not destroy 
the legal-tender power of the old silver dollars 
—*the dollar of the fathers ”—if there were 
any in circulation. It simply ne that 
from the list of coins thereafter to be issued 
from the mint. It also authorized the coinage 
of a piece known as the trade-dollar, for 
special use in our trade with Oriental nations, 
but never intended to circulate in the United 
States. Our author shows conclusively that 
there was neither fraud nor concealment in 
the passage of the act of 1873, nor did any 
evil result follow it. There was no serious 
opposition to it, because its measures were 
regarded as meeting the condition of things at 
the time, and comparatively little interest was 
felt on the subject. 

Professor Laughlin refers the legislative 
action of 1878, requiring the coinage of at least 
$2,000,000 worth of silver bullion each month, 
and the present urgency to have the dollars 
which have been since accumulating in the 
vaults of the Treasury forced into circulation 
by making them receivable in payment of the 
bonded debt of the nation, to the late fall in 
the value of silver. The rapid decline of silver 
dates from 1876. The market ratio between 
the two metals now stands at about 1:20. The 
last half of the book is devoted to the consid- 
eration of the causes of this decline and to the 
present situation in our country consequent 
upon it. The most obvious causes are summed 
e ina — from a report made to the 

nglish House of Commons, as follows: “The 
increased production of the newly-discovered 
mines, and the surplus silver thrown on the 


market by Germany, have affected the supply. 
At the same time, the decreased amounts re- 
quired for India and the decreased purchases 
of silver by the members of the Latin Union 
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have affected the demand. A serious fall in 
the price of silver was therefore inevitable.” 
The author presents another more subtle, and, 
as he thinks, more influential cause. It is the 
silently developed but steadily accumulating 
result of the increased production of gold in 
the middle of the present century. The ab- 
sorption of a large portion of this new gold 
into the currencies of the chief commercial 
nations of Europe has of itself caused a dis- 
placement of a large mass of the silver cur- 
rency. This is a cause which must continue to 
operate against any effort by mere legislation 
to raise the ratio of silver to gold. 

Thus we come to the present situation. A 
great nation is trying, against the rest of the 
world, and against the natural laws of trade 
which are as fixed and uniform as the law of 
gravitation, to legislate a price for silver and 
to force its people to use it at that price in all 
exchanges. The government buys the article 
at eighty cents, puts its stamp upon it, and 
issues it at one hundred cents. It does not 
please the people. The vaults of the Treasury 
groan and are ready to burst under the hun- 
dreds of millions of these miscalled dollars 
already accumulated, and increasing by two 
millions or more each month. To bring them 
into some kind of use, silver-certificates are 
issued on the basis of a portion of this stored 
up metal, They are just now received at their 
face value; but their circulation is rapid, for 
nobody cares to keep them long. Now, to force 
this unwelcome money into more general use, 
the desperate measure is urged of compelling its 
acceptance in payment of the nation’s debt. 
History records repeated instances of despotic 
sovereigns who have debased their coinage to 
relieve their financial straits. But the verdict 
of common-sense denounces such acts as dis- 
honorable, unjust, tyrannical. Shall this fair 
republic, under a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, put itself under 
such a condemnation for the centuries to come ? 
Does any pressing necessity or expediency with 
reference to the public good require such a 
measure ? 

Meantime, the business community is held 
in suspense. Not yet fairly recovered from 
the effects of the collapse of credit ten years 
ago, men stand watching, with prevailing dis- 
trust of the future, the turn of events. Un- 
employed capital accumulates in the banks, 
and laborers are kept in idleness. Rich men 
are taking precautions to secure themselves, 
as Mr. Ti en is reported to have done not 
long ago by turning his funds into sterling 
jane, bo The banks, the agents of credit 
for the community, as in duty bound not to 
themselves so much as the public whom they 
serve, are storing up gold against the appre- 
hended day of calamity. There is no 
“organization of wealth” to “strike down sil- 
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ver,” but wise men, foreseeing evil, are exer- 
cising a wise prudence to protect themselves. 
When the evil comes, its worst effects will fall 
upon the poor wage-earners, who have no 
means of protecting themselves. For popular 
effect, it is said that silver is the laboring peo- 
ple’s money, and the more of it there is in cir- 
culation the better for them. The plea is an 
absurd one on many grounds; but there is this 
much of truth in it—that, by a law which 
seems inevitable, whenever two des of 
money are in use, it is always the poorer 
money that falls to the lot of the poorer peo- 
ple. A. L. Cuaprn. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





MaRLBorovuGH, by George Saintsbury, is the sec- 
ond in the series of ‘‘ English Worthies” of which 
Andrew Lang is the editor and the Messrs. Apple- 
ton & Co. the American publishers. In applying 
the term ‘‘ worthy” to Jack of Marlborough, Mr. 
Saintsbury evidently uses the word in the sense of 
Chaucer’s line in the famous portrait of the knight: 

“Full worthy was he in his lordés war.” 
Whether Mr. Lang’s remote predecessor, Thomas 
Fuller, would have admitted a man like Marlborough 
to his gallery of ‘‘ Worthies of England,” may 
doubted : but the modern editor has an abundant 
right to fall back upon the older authority of the 
limner of that group of worthies who made their 
immortal pilgrimage to Canterbury. The book 
before us will probably owe most of its readers to 
the circumstance that its subject figures as Mephis- 
topheles in two of the most widely read and most 
fascinating historical romances of the century : 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Henry Esmond ” and Macaulay’s ‘‘His- 
tory of England.” Readers who are still young enough 
to be superstitious concerning the canonical character 
of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Williamiad,” as the rash biographer 
styles the book dubbed by others of the sinful the 
‘* Whig Evangel,” will frequently be startled by the 
impiety here displayed. Mr. Saintsbury enters, with 
great zest and with a plain desire to hold the bal- 
ance even, into the ethical problems presented by 
Marlborough’s life. ‘‘If such discussion,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘is dull or uninteresting for any reader, for 
that reader Marlborough’s biography can have no 
special attraction.” Marlborough’s principal biog- 
rapher, Archdeacon Coxe, held him up as a hero of 
upright character and pure principles. Macaulay 
styles his life ‘‘a prodigy of turpitude,” and Thack- 
eray weaves the baseless gossip of his innumerable 
detractors with great art into the best of his 
romances. Mr. Saintsbury, on the other hand, dis- 
cusses each question of ethics as it arises, and upon 
the merits of the case, and succeeds in showing that 
Marlborough was neither a saint nor a friend, but a 
very human sort of a person, who acquitted himself 
in the numberless difficult situations in which he 
was placed, upon the whole with about as much re- 
gard for right as the average of his contemporaries. 
Although he undoubtedly bore himself always with 
a sharp eye to the main chance, in most if not all the 
passages of his life regarding which there are data 
for the formation of a rational judgment, his con- 
duct compares not unfavorably with that of lords 


and even bishops accounted eminently respectable 
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story of these campaigns, upon the tented field in 
summer and in the cab 
in the winter, has the intense interest of a game of 
chess; but as we close the book the question of little 
Peterkin about the battle of Blenheim—‘‘ But what 
good came of it at last?”—seems pertinent to all 
these famous victories. For the answer, such as it 
is, the reader is referred to this vigorous and inter- 
esting book. Mr. Saintsbury seems to have written 
with more than his usual haste, and his style, al- 
ways characterized by freshness rather than by cor- 
rectness, presents many a target for the verbal critic. 
In a book written for popular use, the military and 
political slang of the day (e.g.,to‘‘rat,”—to ‘‘rush” an 
entrenchment) may gy be pardoned; but how 
can the author expect the ‘plain people” he ad- 
dresses to understand the phrases from the French 
and other tongues into which he is continually slip- 
ping? Six such phrases from three different lan- 
guages upon three successive pages are a trial to the 
patience of the reader of English alone. The book 


seems to be the fruit of the diligent study of all the 
accessible materials relating to its subject, and may 
be relied upon as in the main accurate. 


THE series entitled *‘The Story of the Nations,” 
which issues from the press of Messrs. Putnam's 
Sons, is extended by two new numbers. In the 
first of these Mr. Arthur Gilman tells ‘‘ The Story 
of Rome,” from its foundation to the end of the 
republic. The series is designed for the benefit of 
young readers, and Mr. Gilman has adapted his 
work admirably to the purpose. He translates the 
records of ancient Rome into a simple, clear, con- 
secutive story. The style is excellent, and the sub- 
ject is infused with an interest that is continuous. 
In these pages, Rome seems a living world again, and 
we follow the vicissitudes of its growth as though 
they had happened only yesterday. The author 
blends myth and fact together after the old fashion, 
in dealing with the pre-historic age of the Romans, 
bearing out literally the plan indicated in the title 
of his book. As he progresses, legend is dismissed, 
and his narrative gives a true and full picture of the 
life of the people and their development as a nation. 
The second number of the series is ‘‘ The Story of 
the Jews,” by Prof. James K. Hosmer. In the 

reface of this work, the author confesses that he 

as not been able to present his subject in a manner 
suited to the comprehension of the immature mind. 
His feelings and imagination have been my 
stirred. His fervent language betrays the fact, but 
it is too impassioned for a continuous history. One 
tires of it, and longs for the repose of a quiet nar- 
rative. Mr. Hosmer’s theme has mastered him, in 
short, instead of his mastering it. Still, he com- 
mands our approval in important respects. We like 
his warmth, we are in accord with his views of the 
wrongs and the worth of the Hebrews, we recognize 
his talents and the thorough pains he has taken in 
the preparation of his book. Many of its chapters 
are hig ly interesting, as those in Parts II. and IIL, 
which treat of the medisval life of the Jews and of 
illustrious mebers of the race-— Spinoza, Heine, the 
Mendelssohns, Rothschilds, Sir Moses Montefiore, 
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_ and others. Prof. Hosmer sketches with a vivid 
| pen, and passages of impressive eloquence con- 


stantly occur. It is with 


is essay as a whole that 
one feels dissatisfied. 


It lacks the calmness and 


| connectedness, the lucid and systematic progression, 


required for the plain understanding of the pro- 


| tracted and complex story of an old historical 


inets of statesmen and princes | 


people. 


Tue ‘‘ Studies in General History,” by Mary D. 
Sheldon, formerly Professor of History in Wellesley 
College, are based upon an original plan. The 


| work covers the whole era of the civilized world, 





but instead of presenting a history of these ages in 
complete form, it furnishes simply the materials 
requisite for their reconstruction. The pupil is 
obliged to perform the task of historian himself. 
For instance, in the department assigned to Egypt, 
a map is given with notes and questions upon it ; 
next, a list of original sources of inquiry and chief 
modern authorities to consult for information ; 
then, a condensed statement of the classes of people 
in Egypt, of the leading periods of their life, with 
the chief events, works and names of each period, 
and a catalogue of objects found or represented in 
Egyptian tombs. After these follow a series of 
pictures of the monuments of Egypt, and extracts 
from Egyptian writings, as the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” 
and the inscriptions on the temples and tombs. Out 
of this mass of material, clearly and systematically 
arrayed, the student is expected to form his own 
judgment of the civilization of the ancient nation 
inhabiting the valley of the Nile. It will be seen 
that this is a new method of teaching history. The 
memory is not exercised solely; other faculties are 
—— into play. The student has to discriminate, 
to reflect, to judge, to decide independently. He 
is not transformed into a parrot, but remains a 
thinking being, called upon for individual research 
and conclusion. It is superfluous to say this is the 
true mode of study. The maps used in this work 
are of the best, a portion of them being the same as 
those illustrating Mr. Freeman's ‘‘ Outlines of 
Medieval and Modern History.” The tables, show- 
ing the political organizations of different periods, 
the constitutions of different nations, and the great 
names of successive epochs, are valuable features of 
the book. The author has prepared her work ex- 
pressly for the use of students, her large experience 
in the schoolroom fitting her excellently for the 
task. The book is published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 


Tue enterprise of Messrs. Ginn & Co. in bringing 
out a college series of Greek authors edited in accord- 
ance with the most advanced scholarship is more and 
more appreciated with each succeeding issue. The 
three latest volumes are fully up to the high stand- 
ard set for attainment. Prof. Beckwith’s edition 
of the Bacchantes of ‘Euripides, like all the other 
numbers of the series, is printed in clear and beau- 
tiful type, on good paper, thus reducing the strain 
on the eyes to the narrowest possible limit. Those 
accustomed to the German texts will turn to it with 
a feeling of relief. The usefulness of the volume 
would be much enhanced by the addition of a brief 
appendix with variations of readings and critical 
comments. Prof. Seymour’s ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Language and Verse of Homer,” under the four 
owe of style, syntax, dialect, and verse, presents 
everything needful for even the advanced student 
of Homer on these subjects. The book is a marvel 
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of condensation, but clear in arrangement and accu- 
rate in statement. Prof. Dyer’s edition of the 
Apology and Crito is based on that by Prof. Cron. 
The American editor, however, has by no means 
slavishly followed the German, but has constantly 
kept in view the special needs of our students. 
One-fourth of the book is taken up with a concise 
and yet comprehensive introduction, presenting the 
relations of Socrates to his predecessors in philoso- 


phy and to his own age, a brief account of Plato, | 


and an analysis of the Apology and Crito, together 
with an appendix on the Athenian courts of law. 
The notes are full without being overburdened, 
scholarly without being beyond the grasp of the 
average student. No serious difficulty is passed 
without comment; the explanations have the merit 
of being helpful where help is most neede?. These 
are the best edited works of Plato in t!e reach of 
our students. 


Ir is a frequent defect of books intended for the 


improvement of young people, that they are too | 


ponderous and elaborate; they overdo the matter, in 
such a way as to discourage and repel the reader 
whom they should attract. Where a subject is 
made too complex and interminable, a feeling of 


discouragement results: the matter is liable to be | 


regarded as not only difficult, but impossible. Thus, 
many well-meant treatises upon manners and con- 
duct not only fail to benefit, but even do harm to 
the young, who recoil in dismay from the bulky vol- 
ume whose every page appears bristling with the 
record of their shortcomings, or teeming with subtle- 
ties that they can never hope to master short of a 
life-study. But such is not the case with Mrs. Star- 
rett’s ‘‘ Letters to a Daughter,” which, in an ingrati- 
ating little volume of scarcely more than a hundred 
pages, present a surprising amount of good-sense 
and timely counsel upon a variety of practical sub- 
jects related to the character and conduct of young 
girls. Mrs. Starrett is especially happy in the 
quality of suggestiveness. Her lessons are enforced, 
not by detailed precept, but by general statement, 
with frequent and pertinent illustrations. She 
avoids the danger of saying too much; and thus her 


little book, quickly read and easily understood, is | 


better calculated to make a distinct impression upon 
the mind than the more extended and prolix works 
of its class. The topics discussed in nine short 
chapters are ‘‘ Behavior and Manners,” ‘‘ Self-Control 
and Self-Culture,” ‘‘ Aims in Life,” ‘‘ Personal 
Habits,” ‘‘ Society and Conversation,” ‘‘ Associates 
and Friends,” ‘‘ Tact and Unobtrusiveness,” ‘‘ Who 
are the Cultivated,” ‘‘ Religious Culture and Duty.” 
To these isadded a ‘‘ Little Sermon to Schoolgirls,” 


admirably summing up and emphasizing the lessons | 
previously inculcated. The compactness and inex- | 


pensiveness of the volume, as well as its healthful 


and stimulating character, will commend it to all | 


parents solicitous for a daughter's welfare. 


Mr. Oscar Srravs’s work on ‘‘ The Origin of Re- 
publican Form of Government in the United States 
of America” (Putnam) is a most singular instance | 


of misapplied erudition. The author's object is ex- 
pressed in the preface as follows: ‘‘I am not aware 


that it has ever been attempted to present the rea- | 


sons why the Republican form of government was 
selected in preference to every other form of polity. 
I have been led to ascribe its origin mainly to eccle- 
siastical causes, which operated from the time the 





Pilgrims set foot upon the continent, and to the 
direct and indirect influence of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth.” On page 12 he says that ‘‘the Amer- 
ican Revolution was a grand step onward, destined 
to transfer the sovereign powers of the crown to the 
people;” and the book abounds with similar state- 
ments. The author occupies himself exclusively 
with external and incidental facts, and utterly fails 
to appreciate the vital inner facts of constitutional 
development. He finds the American people living 
under monarchical institutions, which they threw 
off at length, and replaced in 1787 with fully devel- 
oped republican institutions. To his mind, the 
transition was an antipodal one. In point of fact, 
the American colonists had always lived under a 
republican form of government, and its germinal 
beginnings can readily be traced back nearly two 
thousand years. According to Mr. Straus, our Ca- 
nadian neighbors live under the unnatural duress of 
a monarchical form of government; while we, 
owing to the influence of the Jewish Common- 
wealth upon our influential men of just a hundred 


| years ago, enjoy the blessings of liberty, good gov- 


ernment, and republican institutions. Mr. Straus 
evidently does not see that Canada has absolutely 
and England has essentially republican govern- 
ment. This book is excellently written, and shows 


| conversance with a certain range of Revolutionary 


literature; but as a contribution to our political his- 


‘ tory it is absolutely worthless. 


Mr. W. H. Bearp’s work on ‘‘ Humor in Ani- 
mals” (Putnam) demonstrates that there is an 
abundance of humor in the author, however it may 
be with his subject. The fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the earth suggest to him droll whims and 
quaint waggery in their every act and attitude. 
Emerson says the traveller sees in foreign lands 
what he carries in his mind; so Mr. Beard sees in 
the character and expression of animals the fun 
which fills his own nature. And yet there is much 
that is grotesque and ludicrous in the manners of 
various creatures in the lower orders of creation. 
It is questionable if one ever saw an owl with one 
ear dropped and an eye slyly winking; or acat with 
thumb to its nose and fingers eo twiddling ; 
or a group of bears shaking with irrepressible hu- 
man laughter. But it seems quite probable, as Mr. 
Beard represents them. It is only a slight exagger- 
ation of their natural look and habit which gives his 
animals an aspect of intense comicality; and per- 
haps, after all, by reason of his profound sympa- 
thy with them, his close study of their feelings and 
ways, the observer may discover peculiarities and 
idiosyncracies not revealed to common observers. 
At any rate, he develops an immense amount of 
amusement in his delineations. His pen-sketches 
are interesting, but the pencil is the implement most 
in harmony with his genius. The picture of the 


| swan as a ballet dancer, on page 11, is a strikingly 


beautiful conception—graceful, vigorous, and in- 
genious. The tail-piece on page 60, ‘‘The End of 
the Dodo” (p. 34), ‘*The Monkey’s Soliloquy ” 
(p. 73), the tortoise at rest (p. 103), and ‘*The 
End,” are strikingly humorous and clever. Mr. 
Beard’s sketches show with startling force the kin- 
ship between man and the brutes. 

Dr. Epwarp ZELLER is the best known lecturer 
and writer on Greek philosophy in Germany. His 


| lecture-room at the University of Berlin is thronged 
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by hundreds of students, of all nationalities. His 
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that deeply touch a loving and loyal nature. Miss 


most extended work (Philosophie der Griechen) has Kingsley enjoyed unusual facilities for gaining an 


been in part translated, and is published in five 
volumes ty Longman of London. It combines in a 
remarkable degree—for a German work—depth, 
breadth of view, and clearness. His ‘Outlines of 
the History of Greek Philosophy” an American 
edition of which is published by Henry Holt & Co. 
is, as the name indicates, a brief manual, presenting a 
concise exposition of the principal philosophical 
systems of the Greeks. The author in the main 
follows the arrangement of his larger work, to 
which this volume forms an excellent introduction. 
At the same time, the general reader who wishes to 
obtain a comprehensive view of the subject without 
being burdened with details will here find a most 
useful treatise. In a few places the book seems to 
suffer from condensation. Thus, the discussion of 
the Greek Philosophy among the Romans, in partic- 
ular its influence on the Roman life, is meagre, and 
in several respects unsatisfactory. The translators, 
Sarah Frances Alleyne and Evelyn Abbot, have 
hardly made as good English as the book de- 
serves. In many cases, Greek words in the text are 
left untranslated, and are liable to confuse one not 
familiar with the philosophical terms of that lan- 
guage. Occasionally we notice unfortunate slips by 
either translator or proof-reader; as, on p. 292, Hpicu- 
rus instead of Epictetus, by which the whole follow- 
ing discussion of the philosophic views of Marcus 
Aurelius is given a wrong turn. On the whole, 
however, as one might expect from the name of the 
author, this is incomparably the best short treatise 
on Greek philosophy yet brought to the attention of 
American readers. 


Ir was a happy thought of Dr. Tullio S. Verdi, 
to write out in the form of a baby’s journal some of 
the wrongs which infants suffer through ignorant 
mismanagement. It isa slight sketch, enclosed in 
paper covers, and styled ‘‘The Infant Philosopher ” 
(Fords, Howard and Hulbert); but it is full of 
bright points introduced with exceeding tact. It is 
an ingenious way of coming to baby’s defense against 
the afflictions which beset it on its advent into this 
life, and must accomplish a good purpose. A similar 
work with a more openly avowed aim, by Marion 
Harland, has the characteristic title ‘‘Common- 
sense in the Nursery” (Scribners). It embraces a 
series of articles written primarily for the excellent 
magazine called ‘‘Babyhood.” They treat of the care 
of young children, and are characterized by the 
sensible and practical ideas which have given the 
writings of Marion Harland their wide popularity. A 
third work of thesame general class is ‘“The Mother’s 
Manual of Children’s Diseases,’ by Dr. Charles West, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. This last is a 
treatise by a medical ae of high standing 
in London. It is for the use of mothers, not as a 
substitute for the services of a doctor, but to enable 
them to understand something of the symptoms and 
nature of the diseases incident to childhood, and of 
the application of correct remedies. It is a safe and 
useful book, admirably adapted for its purpose. 





A FORTUNATE combination of attractive qualities 
secures favor for the little volume of studies in 
English history by Rose G. Kingsley. It is written 
by the daughter of Charles Kingsley, and it bears 
a winning title, ‘‘The Children of Westminster 
Abbey” (Lothrop), which binds together two topics 





acquaintance with the interesting features of the 
venerable pile which is one of the greatest historical 
structures of London. Her father was appointed 
canon of Westminster two years before his death, 
and, as is the custom with those holding the office, 
was ‘‘in residence’ two months in each year; that 
is, he had his home for that time in the cloisters of 
the cathedral, and was present at every service held 
in the ministry week-days and Sundays. Such close 
association with the Abbey enabled Miss Kingsley 
to indulge her curiosity in its present and past his- 
so to wander through every part of its interior 
and examine from every place of vantage the beau- 
ties and wonders of its architecture and of the 
treasures it encloses. The sketches she has made 
of the noble building refer ——s to the young 
princes and princesses and youth of noble blood 
who have been buried within its walls; yet in re- 
lating the story of their lives she includes a great 
many contemporaneous incidents not easily found 
elsewhere. Her book is evidently intended for 
young readers, yet its value will be not less appre- 
ciated by maturer minds. 


ADMIRAL PorTER’s collection of ‘‘ Incidents and 
Anecdotes of the Civil War” is such a work as 
might be inferred from the title and from the au- 
thor’s name. He has much to relate concerning the 
episodes and actions in which he was engaged, that 
could be known to none but himself. It is knowl- 
edge of a most interesting character, and valuable 
because of its freshness and directness. Admiral 
Porter writes with sailor-like bluntness and frank- 
ness, and his book is everywhere entertaining. The 
two chapters which refer particularly to President 
Lincoln, describing his visit to City Point and Rich- 
mond a few days before his death, are perhaps the 
best in the collection. Admiral Porter narrates inci- 
dents of these last days of Mr. Lincoln that brin 
tears to the eyes. He loved the man as all love 
him who came near to him in any way. ‘I am not 
now,” says Admiral Porter, ‘‘and never have been, 
=. great emotions; but when I heard of Mr. 

incoln’s cruel death I was completely unmanned. 
I went immediately to Washington and saw him as 
he lay in his grave-clothes; the same benevolent 
face was there, but the kindly smile had departed 
from his lips, and the soft, gentle eyes were closed 
forever. ‘ There,’ I said to a friend, ‘lies the best 
man I ever knew or ever expect to know; he was 
just to all men, and his heart was full to overflowing 
with kindness toward those who accomplished his 
death’. ” 


AN fntelligent and fair disquisition upon the 
genius or achievements of a people by an observer 
of foreign birth possesses a peculiar interest. Its 
praise seems more honest and its insight more sure 
oftentimes, because they are free. from the bias of 
national feeling. We are pleased with approval 
which has no tincture of self-flattery in it, while the 
reflections and criticisms prompted by an alien tem- 
perament and training are quickening and instruct- 
ive. M. Solon’s essay on ‘‘The Art of the Old English 
Potter” (Appleton’s) is of this sort. Its author a 
Frenchman, as we infer, and a lover of ceramics,— 


became intensely interested, on visiting England, in 
the pottery — in past centuries in the dis- 
e entered into the study 


trict of Staffordshire. 
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of it with enthusiasm. He became a collector, and 
having gathered all the knowledge to be got from 
specimens and from books of the different kinds of 
pottery—stone-ware, slip-decorated ware, English 
Delft, stamped ware, salt glaze, etc., etc., manufac- 
tured in Staffordshire, he has placed it within reach 
of other curious inquirers like himself. He has not 
aimed to make a complete history of pottery in Eng- 
land, but his treatise records the important facts 
marking the early progress of the art or its develop- 
ment to the middle of the eighteenth century. It is 
illustrated with drawings made by the author. 


A LITTLE book issued by the Chautauqua Town 
and County Club, containing ‘‘Talks about the 
Weather, in its Relation to Animals and Plants,” by 
Charles Barnard, should have a wide circulation 
among those engaged in the various departments of 
agriculture. Itis one of the series published for 
the benefit of students of the Chautauqua Univer- 
sity, but is not limited in its usefulness to any par- 
ticular circle. It begins with a brief discussion of 
the sources of wealth which exist originally in the 
ground, in the rocks, or in the soil. The remainder 
of the volume is occupied with the question of how 
to get a portion of this wealth by wise and effective 
tillage. Mr. Barnard dwells upon the importance 
to the farmer, the florist, and the gardener, of under- 
standing thoroughly the effects upon his husbandry 
of the weather, the rainfall, and the temperature. 
He shows how, by easy experiments and obser- 
vations, which any man may perform, an accurate 
knowledge of the subject may be gained. His 
‘* Talks” reach out beyond this theme on every side, 
including a large amount of practical and valuable 
information relating to the proper culture of plants 
and the care of domestic animals. There are few 
even among expert agriculturists who would not 
profit by a perusal of this book. 


Dr. Henry M. FreEcp has already published sev- 
eral books descriptive of his travels, and the hand 
that has now written ‘‘ The Greek Islands and Tur- 
key after the War” (Scribner) is far from being 
new and untried. The present subject is not as 
hackneyed as some which could be mentioned, and 
considerable might be made of it by a writer who 
knew how to observe and who would not burden 
his account with remarks of the commonplace sort 
in which professional writers of sermons often 
appear forced to deal. The reader who knows 
about what to expect, and who does not devote too 
much of his time to these pages, may find in them 
enough profitable entertainment to recompense him 
for his attention. The chapters on Bulgaria and the 
Russo-Turkish war may be read with interest by 
those who know nothing of the subject to begin 
with; but others will turn to more thoughtful and 
authoritative accounts. Dr. Field has a most violent 

rejudice against the ‘‘unspeakable Turk,” and 
| not hesitate to express it upon all occasions. 
Most readers will be likely to remember that even 
the devil is not as black as he is sometimes painted, 
and to accept the author’s Turkophobia with allow- 
ance. ‘inieniateesinmiaatt 

In the press of new books, it is a pleasure to meet 
the old ee of Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Atlantic” articles 
entitled ‘‘The New Portfolio” in the new dress of 
‘* A Mortal Antipathy ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The first chapters of this cheerful, discursive, opti- 
mistic, philosophical novel, were read so long since 
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that they have now something like the genuine game 
flavor of the Autocrat of a generation ago. No 
doubt the flavor is a little less pungent than it once 
was; the wit a little less heady than that which 
popped and foamed at those long-ago breakfasts. 
Or is it that the world has grown older and its palate 
more fastidious? There are signs that in the matter 
of spiritual no less than in that of fluid beverages 
the present generation is less strong of stomach than 
its predecessors. Should we happen to prefer ‘‘ The 
Bostonians” and ‘Silas Lapham ” and ‘‘ Le Nabab” 
to our wise doctor’s psycho-pathological story, we 
may be sure that his serenity would be in no wise 
shaken; ‘‘ The New Portfolio” would continue to 
deliver its treasures and to find eager readers. 








Mr. Greorce W. Lawron is the author, and Put- 
nam’s Sons the publishers, of a book upon ‘‘ The 
American Caucus System, Its Origin, Purpose, and 
Utility.” Mr. Lawton attributes the invention of 
the American caucus system to ‘‘ Abimelech, one of 
the many sons of Gideon,” whose political manwu- 
vres he recounts with much zest. A more irrelevant 
piece of writing than Mr. Lawton’s it would be dif- 
ficult to discover. “The book begins nowhere and 
ends nowhere, advocates nothing and conveys no 
information. It is a pot-pourri of anecdotes and 
reminiscences, written in the most unexceptional 
English, and having not the slightest serious bear- 
ing upon either the ‘‘origin,” ‘‘ purpose,” or 
‘* utility” of the caucus system. It bears the finger- 
marks on every page of a genial, well-read old gen- 
tleman, full of anecdotal lore and Old Testament 
history, but delightfully innocent of contact with 
the contaminating influences of practical politics. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE negro is reappearing in fiction. A novel is 
announced by Cassell & Company, in which the 
problem of his future is treated by Mrs. Walworth, 
author of ‘‘The Bar Sinister.” Its title will be 
‘* Without Blemish—To-Day’s Problem.” 


M. Tarne has been greatly hindered by ill- 
health in writing the concluding volume of his 
‘*French Revolution,” and its completion is some- 
what indefinite. This volume will be largely de- 
voted te Napoleon I. and his influence upon France. 

SrupEnts and collectors of ‘‘ Americana” will be 
especially interested in the article upon that subject 
to appear in the March ‘‘ Atlantic,” from the pen of 
Justin Winsor, professor of bibliography in Har- 
vard University. 

Toxstoi’s historical novel, ‘‘War and Peace,” 
translated from the French by Clara Bell, is issued 
in two volumes by W. 8S. Gottsberger. Evidently 
Clara Bell is an English lady; as the same work ap- 

rs almost simultaneously in a number of the 
‘¢ Franklin Square Library.” 

ANOTHER volume of the letters of Lord Beacons- 
field will soon be published. They were addressed 
to his sister, during his earlier career, and contain 
interesting personal accounts of many prominent men 
of his time, with glimpses of his own experiences in 
political and social life. 

A NEw edition of Andersen’s Fairy Tales, which 
ought to prove a very — one, is announced by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. e tales will be arranged in 
three series, graded according to the capacities of 
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children at different ages. The same firm announce 


G. A. Wentworth. 


Votume XXXIII. of H. H. Bancroft’s Historical 
Works, just issued by A. L. Bancroft & Co., San 
Francisco, is devoted to Alaska. Its subject makes 
it of more general interest than any preceding vol- 
ume of the series. We shall speak more fully of it 
in another number. 


WE regret to learn of the voluntary retirement of 


Dr. John Bascom from the Presidency of the Uni- | 


versity of Wisconsin. Dr. Bascom has held this 
position for twelve years, and under his administra- 
tion the University has taken a high rank among 
educational institutions. No successor has yet been 
named. 


A NEw edition of Mr. Cross’s Life of George Eliot 
has just come from the press of Harper & Brothers, 
containing new and important information relating 
to the subject of George Eliot’s change of religious 
belief in 1841-42, and recollections of the Coventry 
period of her life. The same house will shortly 
publish ‘*‘ The Massacres of the Mountains,” a chap- 
ter of Indian history, by J. P. Dunn. 


WE are glad to note that the publication of that 
excellent periodical, ‘‘ Scandinavia,” will be con- 
tinued during the present year. The regular 
monthly articles on social and political affairs in the 
Scandinavian countries, contributed to this journal 
by Prof. N. C. Frederiksen, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, are perhaps the best of 
their kind within reach of American readers. 

A REVIVAL of interest in old English fiction is indi- 
cated in the republication of the once popular ‘‘ Can- 
terbury Tales” of Harriet and Sophia Lee. These 
tales were formerly read, it is said, by all cultivated 
people; and upon one of them Byron founded his 
‘* Werner.” The new edition, issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is comprised in three duodecimo vol- 
umes, tasteful and inexpensive. 

Mr. Georce P. Upron’s valuable and interest- 
ing work, ‘‘ Women in Music,” of which the first 
edition appeared several years ago, and the plates 
were afterwards lost by fire, has been carefully re- 
vised and considerably enlarged by the author, and 
will soon appear in a new and tasteful edition, pub- 
lished by Jansen, McClurg & Co. The favor with 
which the work has already been received will be 
still further justified by this edition. 


Roserts Broruers’ list of new books includes the 
entertaining sketches of ‘‘ Madame Mohl’s Salon and 
Friends,” by Kathleen O'Meara, that appeared last 
year in ‘‘ The Atlantic ”; Mrs. Jackson's posthumous 
story, ‘‘Zeph,” completed during her last illness; 
a life of Rachel, the French tragedienne, by Nina 
H. Kennard, in the ‘‘ Famous Women” series; a 
‘* Short History of Napoleon,” by Prof. J. R. Seeley, 
author of ‘‘Ecce Homo,” with new portraits of 
Napoleon; and a juvenile, ‘Our Little Ann,” by 
the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission” and ‘ Lad- 
die.” 

Tue latest publications of D. Appleton & Co. are, 
‘* Protection vs. Free-Trade,” a defense of the pro- 
tective policy, by Ex-Governor Hoyt of Pennsyl- 
vania; Saintsbury’s life of Marlborough, in the 
‘*English Worthies” series; ‘‘ French Dishes for 
American Tables,” by Pierre Caron; ‘‘ The Corre- 
spondent,” a manual of forms, etc., by Jas. W. 
Davidson; and three new books of fiction—‘‘ Don- 








ovan, a Modern Englishman,” by Edna Lyall, 
in preparation a new Analytic Geometry, by Prof. | 


‘**Jacob Schuyler’s Millions,” an American novel, 
and ‘‘ The Broken Shaft,” tales in mid-ocean, told 
by F. Marion Crawford, R. Louis Stevenson, F. 
Anstey, and others. 

Mr. J. B. Lipprncott, who died in Philadelphia 
January 5, was one of the oldest and most widely 
known of American publishers and booksellers. 
Fifty years ago, after a six years’ apprenticeship to a 
Philadelphia bookseller, he founded the house of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., which grew to be one of the 
largest in the country, and at whose head he contin- 
ued till his death. Mr. Lippincott had an intimate 
knowledge of every branch of the trade. He sold, 
manufactured, imported and published books, and 
established an important branch house in London. 
Three sons and several of the old partners will con- 
tinue the business as the J. B. Lippincott Co. 


In its new series, beginning with January, “ Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine” is happily transformed in con- 
tents and in appearance. In place of the old double- 
coiumns and repulsive cover, it has now a fair open 
page and a cover that is bright and attractive. 
Like so many other magazines, ‘‘ Lippincott’s ” has 
found that a little illustration is a dangerous thing, 
and that money thus feebly used may more wisely be 
given to improvement in literary quality. The 
leading serial, ‘‘Taken by Siege,” opens pleasantly, 
and justifies the prominence givenit. Fiction seems 
to be the strong feature of the magazine, judging 
by the January and February issues, and will 
doubtless give it considerable popularity—to which 
its low price, $2 a year, must also contribute. 

ALone with the issue of a new eight-volume 
edition of the works of John Morley, by Macmillan 
& Co., comes the announcement of an extended 
series of volumes from Henry Morley, to contain 
miscellaneous essays, poems, and tales, selected and 
commentedonby him. The first issue will be ‘“War- 
ren Hastings,” by Lord Macaulay; which will be fol- 
lowed by Isaac Walton’s ‘‘ Complete Angler,” Lord 
Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold,” the autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural History 
of Selborne,” Martin Luther's ‘‘ Table Talk,” Sheri- 
dan’s ‘‘ The School for Scandal” and ‘‘ The Rivals,” 
Hallam’s ‘‘ History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” and other English classics. The series will 
be called ‘‘Cassell’s National Library,” and will con- 
sist of small octavo volumes of nearly 200 pages each, 
published weekly, at the amazing price of ten cents 
a volume. 


WE are glad to welcome another of the excellent 
periodicals with which the professors and fellows 
of Johns Hopkins University are doing so much 
to promote and encourage sound learning in 
their several departments. The latest is entitled 
‘*Modern Language Notes,” and is to be published 
monthly during the scholastic year (eight numbers). 
It furnishes brief reviews, by specialists, of new 
books in this department; it is designed as an organ 
of communication between professors and teachers, 
and will contain ‘‘notes ” upon all subjects, personal 
or scientific, likely to interest the class for which it 
is designed. To say nothing of the guaranty of its 
distinguished editorship, the January number fur- 
nishes solid evidence that this periodical will be of 
great utility to present and prospective teachers of 
modern languages. The subscription price, which 


is fixed at one dollar a year, should be sent to the 
managing editor, Prof. A. M. Elliott, Baltimore. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons hone an extended | as a copy, so, aah I dare not dome the" ‘original of 


list of works for early publication, among which we | 
note ‘‘The History of the English Constitution,” by 


Rudolph Gneist, Professor of Constitutional History 
in the University of Berlin, translated by Philip F. 
Ashworth; ‘‘Humorous Masterpieces from Ameri- 
can Literature,” edited by Edward T. Mason, in 
three volumes ; ‘‘ France under Richelieu and Maza- 
rin,” an historical study, by J. B. Perkins; ‘‘The 
Life and Letters of Joel Barlow,” by Charles Burr 
Todd ; ‘‘Mechanics and Faith,” a study of spiritual 
truth in nature, by Charles Talbot Porter ; ‘‘ Poetry 
as a Representative Art,” by Prof. Geo. L. Ray- 
mond, of Princeton Catene : ** Evolution of To- 
Day,” a@ summary of the theory of Evolution as held 
by modern scientists, by Prof. H. W. Conn, of the 
Wesleyan University; ‘‘The Adirondacks as a 
Health Resort,” by William Stickler, M.D.; several 
additional volumes in the historical series, ‘‘The 
Story of the Nations ;” and a number of economic 
and political pamphlets. 

Tue ‘‘ New Princeton Review ” is substantial and 
satisfying in appearance, with clear print, good 
paper, and generous proportions. In the first number 
(January) the contents are fairly diversified,—vary- 
ing from a light Cableish novelette of Creole life, 
entitled ‘‘Monsieur Motte,” to essays in political 
economy, politics, and philosophy, which are suffi- 
ciently heavy, not to say sometimes soggy. The 
publishers wish emphasis given to the fact that this 
is an entirely new periodical, and not a revival of 
the old ‘‘ Princeton Review”; but their intimation 
that Dr.McCosh will be the periodical’ s chief purveyor 
of philosophic pabulum is not reassuring to readers 
who naturally look toa new review for philosophy a 
little less decrepit than that dispensed by this sedu- 
lous antiquarian. Among the more propitiatory 
papers of the number are Charles Dudley Warner's 

on ‘* Society in the New South,” Prof. McMaster’s 
on ‘‘ A Free Press in the Middle Colonies, ” and Prof. 
Young’s on ‘‘ Lunar Problems.” It should be added 
that the new review is published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York, at $3 a year (six numbers). 

THE oft-repeated question as to the individual 
referred to in Robert Browning’s poem on ‘ The 
Lost Leader ”— 

** Just for a handful of silver he left us. 
Just for a ribbon to put in his coat hoe 

is at last answered, after a fashion, by the poet him- 
self. In the preface to Grosart’s ‘‘ Prose Works of 
William Wordsworth,” Browning is quoted as writin 
to the editor of that edition: ‘I have been aske 
the question you now address me with, and as duly 
answered it, I can’t remember how many times, 
There is no sort of objection to one more assurance, 
or rather confession, on my part, that I did in my 
hasty youth presume to use the great and venerated 
personality of Wordsworth as a sort of painter’s 
‘model; one from which this or the other particular 
feature may be selected and turned to account; had 
I intended more, above all, such a boldness as por- 
traying the entire man, I should not have talked 
about ‘ handfuls of silver and bits of ribbon.’ These 
never influenced the change of politics in the great 

t; whose defection, nevertheless, accompanied as 
it was by a regular face-about of his special party, 
was to my juvenile apprehension, and even mature 
consideration, an event to deplore. But just as in 
the tapestry on my wall I can recognize s which 
have struck out a fancy, on occasion, that though 
truly enough thus derived, yet would be preposterous 





my little poem, I altogether refuse to have it con- 
sidered as the ‘very effigies’ of such a moral and 
intellectual superiority.” The meaning would seem 
to be that Wordsworth was the recreant referred to, 
but that Browning afterwards learned to think bet- 
ter eran of him. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 


FEBRUARY, 1886. 
Acclimatization. Rudolph Mig wy P Monthly. 
Albany. Frederic G. Mather. Mag. A my, a 
Army of the Potomac Under Hooker. “Bag. Am Am. °c 
Barye, Antoine Louis. Henry Eckford. 
Bimetallism. A. L. Chapin. 
Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky. ‘J..L. Allen, Harper’s. 
Bowles, Samuel. — Gladden. Dial. 
British Navy, = Sir Edward Reed. Harper’s. 
eee h~ f P Bend 
anada, ntograt ono rosper Bender. Mag. Am. His. 
Carpenter, W. B. Monthly. - 
Charleston Convention, 1788. A. W. Clason. Mag. Am. H. 
China, An American Soldier in. A. A. Hayes. Atlantic. 
Christian Doctrine, History of. D.H. Wheeler. Dial. 
City | the ny Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. ure. 
Civil Service Refo _, Pay — he Eaton. Lippincott 
Clouds, A ry Ag Atlantic. 
Damaraland, Medical Practice in. a aa ee 
Eads, James B. rae 7 Science Mc 
East River and Hell Gate. Jobn “Newton. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Education in Prison Reform. C. D. Warner. = 
English Elections, Significance of the. Andover 
European Militancy. Alfred R. bats wee, Pop. Se. Monthy. 
Genesisand Nature. T. H. Huxley. — 
Grant’s “ Chattan - Willisya Pom Smith. Century 
Greville Memoirs. Woodrow Wilson. Dial. 
Hugo, Victor, Religion of. R.S. Andover Review. 
Instinct as a Guide to Health. F. L. Oswald. ans Sci. Mo. 
Inventions, Influence of on Civilization. Pop. Sei. —. 
Italian Religious Reform. Wm. C. Langdon. And. Review 
Living Balls. Olive Thorne ae? Harper's. 
Malvern Hill, Rear-Guard at. Keyes. 
Manasses, Jackson’s aby at. Century. 
Manual Training. Charles H. Ham. Harper’s. 
Manufacturing orm, Spiritual Problem of the. And. Rev. 
McClellan, George B., Anecdotes of. a 
Ministerial Responsibility. Abbot L. Lowell. fa. 
Musket asa Social Force. a, 1 a 
New Mexican Cam n of 1862. ook iia . Am. 
Passion Play of Persia, 7. 8. G. Aw ‘Benjamin. 
ym in Color. O. N. Rood. . Sci. Mi a, Leper. 
— Jongo, Dance in. George w. Cable. a 
pope. The March Against. James sengeees. 
lway Rates, Discrimination in. Selonce Monthly. 
Sable Island. J. McDonald Oxley ag, A=. sore. 
Schliemann apeearatiene at Tiryns. aulShorey. Dial. 
Socialism. Richard T. El ee a, 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The ~ky} includes all New Books, American and For- 
, received during the month of January by MESSRS. 
JANSEN, McCLuRG & Co., Chicago.] 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Prince Biamarck. An_ Historical Biography. By 
Charles oe, M.A. With two » 8Vo. 
Cassell & Co. $5.00 


Dictionary o. "National a K he Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. &. pp. 3.35. Vo v Bicheno Bo tisham. 
Macmillan & Co. 

ae, Life of Henry + nl By Leslie Stephen. With 

wo portraits. 8vo, pp. 483. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

B ntand His Friends: Some Pv ilawn. Levys of +4 

nickerbocker Writers. By J.G. Len ge 
edition, limited to 195 copies, with numerous ext ra portraits 
and illustrations on steel. Quarto, pp. 443. Fords, 
& @ fulbert. Net, $15.00. 

A Short History of Napoleon the pores, By J. R. 
Seeley. 16mo, pp. 315. Portrait. Roberts Bros. _s 

The Secret Memoirs of Madame fe: Ma 
Pom . Collected and arra: by J 
joint. 8vo, pp. 257. London. Net, $3.70. 


es + a 
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Rachel. By X Nina H. Kennard. “ Famous Women.” l6mo, ber. “Through the Year with the Poets.” Edited by 
me. 307. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 0O.F. Adams. i6mo, pp. 40. D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 


riborough. By George Saintsbu: l6mo, 218. D. 
ae Co. 75 conte. - ” 
Mad de Maint An Etude. By J. C. Morison. 


Le Pe —% - ees paper covers. Scribner & Wel- 
‘0! 





HISTORY—TRAVEL. 


Outlines of Universal History. Desi anes as a Text 
Book and for Private Reading. By G. P. Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D. Bmo, pp. 674. Half leather. Ivison, Biake- 
man, Taylor &Co. $3.00. 

St of the Jews. By J.K. Hosmer. ‘The Story 
the © .”” Bmo, pp. 381. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Louisiana Purchase. In its Influence upon the 
American 8 stem. By the Right Rev. C. F. Robert- 
son, D. the American Historical Association.” 
8vo, pp. 42. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

A Tour Around the World. ee E.Raum. Ié6mo, pp. 
430. W.S. Gottsberger. $1.50 

England as Seen by an American Banker. 
45. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 


New edie to London, and Important Suburban Dis- 
tricts. Specially Compiled fo for the Use of American 
Travellers. By ©. A. lig. Maps and Illustrations. 
16mo, pp. 208. Rand, Mona ly &Co. 50 cents. 

Guide to Southern California. Narrative, Historical, 
Descriptive. With Notes on California at large. By J. 
W. Steele. Illustrations and maps. 16mo, pp. 139. 
Stiff paper covers. Rand, McNally & Co. 50 cents. 


Alaska. Interesting and Reliable Information relating 
thereto. Contatnire also the Organic Act of the 
Territory. By B. K. Cowles. Paper. 15 cents. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


16mo, pp. 


Madame Mohit: Her Salon and her Friends. A Study of 
Social Lifein Paris. By Kathleen O’Meara. Crown 
wo, ro. DP, _ Gilt top. With two portraits. Roberts 


E TOR |. and Graphic Humorists of the 
Nineteenth Century. How they Illustrated and Inter- 
reted their Times. By G. Everitt. ior illus- 

rated. Large paper, pp. 427. London. 1450. 

The Works of W. M. Thackeray. “aed , 
8vo. Vol. XXVI., completing the work,—Contribu- 
tions to “Punch” (not previously Le pen y's With 
illustrations by the author. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

MeClellan’s Last Service to the Republic ether 
with a tribute to his memory. By G. . rtis, 
16mo, pp. 150. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 30 cents. 

Treasure Th Ats. From the writings of F.W. Farrar. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Rose Porter. 
16mo, pp. 218. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 


Geo Eliot’s Two Marriages. By C.G. Ames. Fourth 
"Mston. revioed revised. Paper. G. H. bodies an & Co. 20 cents. 

True Stories from New England rs Chat 1620— 1803, 
Ny N. Hawthorne. Grandfather’s Ch yo com lete, 
with questions. ‘* The Riverside Literat émo. 

s. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Net, ‘aoe cents. 

Shakes lear witin a gedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Edi with Notes. a H. B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. 
16mo, pp. 230. Paper. 8. R. Winchell oo. 45 cents. 

Fift _—,- etieenes for Speaking and Actin 
fy 2, by H. F. Fenno, A.M., F.S, Seo No. 4. Paper. 
5 © Potter & Co. 25 cents, 

One Hundred Choice Pieces, for Resting 2 eae $ Speghin 
ete. Selected by F. H. Fenno, A.M., % 

J. E. Potter & Co. 25 cents. 


MUSIC—POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (A.D. 1450—1880). 
Ls omy by George Grove, D.C.L. 8vo. Paper. Part 
XXI. Macmillan & Co. $1.09. , 
Menuet of Musical History. From the E 
cient Greece to our present time. By L. Ritter, 
Mus. Doc. mo, pp. 57. C. Scribner's ‘Sons. Net, 
75 cents, 

Firdausi in Ezile, and other Poems. By Edmund 
Gosse. 18mo, pp. 224. Gilt top. London. Net, $2.10. 
Selections, chie <2 Zogont, from the Poetical Works 
wi Victor Translated by various authors. 
~~ first collected by H. L. Williams. Imo, pp. 319. 

3 Standard Library, London. Net, $1.00. 
Songs yoo Hollow, and other Poems. ByS. 
hayer. i6mo, pp. 185. "a P. Putnam’s Sons. tise” 
Clover-Leaves. A Collection of Poems. By Ella M. 
Baker. pouedes and arranged by K. C. B. l6mo, 
pp. 24. D. Lothrop &Co. $1.25. 

In the King’s Garden, and other Poems. By J.B. Ben- 
sel. 16mo, pp. 103. Gilt edges. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 


Paper. 


hof An. 





The Thought of God. In Hymns and Poems. By F. L. 
Hosmer and W. C. Gannett. 16mo, pp. 135. Paper. 
berts Bros. 50cents. 


The Father’s Tragedy, William Ruf Lovet 
Love? Py M. Field, "emo, pp. 312. Vellum. H. 
&Co. Net, $1.75. 


“> A Tragedy and Poems. By J. P. Varley. 


pp. 203. A. Brentano. $1.25. 


FINANCE—POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Financial we ay United States. From 
ret By A. 8. Bo . 8vo, pp. 58. D. Appleton 


evra Cert, Being an Inquiry into the Funda- 
weenten Ean ws of Money. Ss yh ast India Merchant. 
0, pp. 4 $2.1 


Protection versus Free grade, the Scientific Validity 
and Economic Operation of Defensive ny in the 


United States. a H. M. Hoyt. mo, pp. 435. D. 
Appleton & ~ 00. 
The Science o ‘By A. Del Mar, C.E., M.E. 8vo, 


et, $1.40. 
SCIENCE—GOVERNMENT—SOCIOLOGY. 


Popular Government. Four Essays. By Sir H. 8. Maine, 
K.C.S.1., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 261. H. Holt & Co. $2.75. 

Ecclesiastical Institutions: being Part VI. of The Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. I2mo, pp. 
671-8538. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Prospector’s Hand-Book. A Guide for the tad 
pector and Traveller in Search of Metal-bearin 
other Valuable Minerals. By J. W. Anderson, A 
(Camb.), F.R.G.S. I16mo, pp. 132. London. Net, $1.40. 

Wonders of Acoustics; or, The Phenomena of Sound. 
From the French of R. Radau. With an additional 
chapter on the Reproduction and Transmission of 
Articulate Speech. Illustrated. Imo, pp. 288. C. 


pp. 122. ‘ean 


Scribner’s Sons. 

The Wonders of Pompeii. From the French of Marc 
Monnier. Illustrated. mo, pp. 250. OC. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00. 

Thunder and Lightning. From the French of W. De 
Fonvielle. Illustrated. l2mo, pp. 28. C. Scribner's 


ns. $1.00 
The above three books in the “ Wonder Series” are for 
popular reading and for youth. 
Ericsson’s Destroyer and Submarine Gun, ete. By W. 
H. Jaques. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 


LITERATURE—EDUCATIONAL. 


A History of Germun Literature. From the German 
of W. Scherer, by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Raited by F. 
Max Miller. 2vols., 2mo. C.Scribner’sSons. $3.50. 

The Correspondent. By J. W. Davidson, A.M. l6mo. 
D. ‘Appleton &Co. 60 cents 

The Leading Facts of En lish History. a 
Montgomery. 1i6mo, pp. Ginn &Co. $1 

Euripides Bacchantes. Edited on the basis yh Weck. 
leen’s edition by J. T. Beckwith. “ Colle, ~w f 
Greek Authors.”” Crown 8vo, pp. 146. Ginn &Co. $1. 


Outlines of Psychol Dictated portions of the Lec- 
tures of Hermann Lotze. Translated YK edited by 
G. T. Ladd. 16mo, pp. 157. Ginn & Co. $100, 


A Child’s Version of Zsop’s Fables. With a supple- 
ment containing Fables from La Fontaine and Krilof. 
By J. H. Stickney. ‘Classics for Children.” mo, pp. 
204. Boards. Ginn &Co. 40 cents. 

The New Third Music Reader, Based largely upon C. 
H. Hohmann. With two- — exercises and songs, and 
directions to teachers. .> W. Mason. B2mo, pp. 
137. Ginn & Co. cents. 

The King of the Golden River, or the Black Brothers: 
4 Bg i 4 of Stiria. ails John Ruskin, M.A. Illus- 

lassics for Children.”” W2mo, pp. 53. Boards. 

Ginn &Co. 20cents. 


Greek Eicon or, Object Lessons in Greek Philolk 
By B. Harding, M.A. Bmo, pp. 40. Ginn & Co. "86 
—" 
— Lessons in English Composition, Analysis 
Grammar. By J. E. Murray. i6mo, pp. 226. J. E. 
Potter &Co. 75 cents. 


The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited aby DPD. Hol- 
brook. “ Classics for Children.” mo, pp. 453. Boards. 


Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 
How We Live; or, The Human Body and How to Take 
Care of It. An elementary course in Anatom 
slology. and Hygiene. By J. Johonnot and E. 
M.D ew edition. D. Appleton & Co. Net, 50 cents, 


, Phy- 
uton, 
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FICTION. 


Zeph. A Posthumous Sto 
16mo, pp. 283. Roberts 

Donovan. A Modern Englishman. Pd Edna Lyall. 
12mo, pp. 456. D. Appleton &Co. $150 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By R. L. 
Stevenson. i6mo, pp. 138. C. Scribner’s Sons. Paper, 
%Bcents; cloth, $1.00. 

Our Little Ann. By the author of “ Miss we 4 s Mis- 
sion,” etc. 16mo, pp. 276. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

War and Peace. A Historical Novel. From the Russian 
of Count Léon Tolstoi. Part I. 2vois. W. 8S. Gotts- 
berger. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 

The Story of Margaret ions. By H. Hayes. 

"Pioknor &Co. $1.50. d “4 

Cleopatra. From the French of Henry Gréville. 
pp. 299. Ticknor & Co. $1.25. - 

After His Kind. Bz. Coventry. 
16mo, pp. 324. H. Holt & Co. $1.00. 

The Master of L’Etrange. By Eugene Hall. 
346. T. B. Peterson "e Bros. = 


RP ae Jackson (H. H.) 


mo, pp. 
lémo, 
* Leisure Hour Series.” 


16mo, p 
Paper, 75 cents; clot 


The Broken Sha 
Crawford, R. 
W. Archer. 
25 cents, 
Jacob Schuyler’s Millions. I6mo. Paper. D. Appleton 
&Co. 50 cents. 
Geier- Wall A Tale of the Tyrol. 
= Wilhelmine Von — New 
D. Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Unfairly Won. By Nannie P. O’Donoghue. 20 cents. 
England Under Gladstone. By J. H. McCarthy, M.P. 
20 cents. 
ores Comic Operas. 
cents 
A Country Gentleman. By Mrs. Oliphant. 20 cents. 
War and Peace. A Historical Novel. From the Russian 
of Count Tolstoi. PartI. 2 cents. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth. By Mrs. J. Har- 
court.Roe, 25 cents. 

In the Middle Watch. By W.C. Russell. 25 cents, 

Tiersias and Other Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
2% cents. 

Last Days at Apswich. A Novel. 2% cents. 

Cabin and Gondola. By Charlotte Dunning. 30 cents. 

Lester’s Secret. By Mary C. Hay. 30 cents. 

A Man of Honor. By J.S8. Winter. 2 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Le Vicaire de Wakefield. Par Oliver Goldsmith. Tra- 
duction Nouvelle et Compléte, par B.-H. Gausseron. 
Illustrations en couleurs, par Poirson. 8vo, pp. 297. 
Paris. + $8.00. 

The illustrations by M. Poirson, who illustrated Les 
Voyages de Gulliver, are very beautiful and reproduce in 
the most faithful manner the costumes and scenery of 
England in the eighteenth century. 

Tartarin Sur les Alpes. Nouveaux Exploits du Heros 
Tarasconnais. Par Alphonse Daudet. Illustré d’Aqua- 
relles. Par Aranda, etc. Gravure de Guillaume fréres. 


Tales in Mid-Ocean, told by F. M. 
.. Stevenson, F. Anstey, W. H. Pollock, 
16mo, pp. 223. Paper. . Appleton & Co. 


From the German 
edition. mo. Paper. 


Written by W.S. Gilbert. 20 


8vo, pp. 334. Paper. Paris. Net, $3.00. 

Rigolo. Par Xavier De Montépin. 2 vols., l6mo, pp. 306. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.80. 

Mi-Diadle. Par L. Cladel. 16mo, pp. 439. Paper. Paris. 
Net, $1.05. 

Le Plus Heureux. Par Gyp. i6mo, pp. 33. Paper. 


Paris. Net, $1.05. 
Les Cas Difficiles. Par A. Silvestre. l6mo, pp. 328. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


RELIGIOUS-—PHILOSOPHICAL. 


God’s Revelations of Himself to Men. AsSuccessively 
Made in the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dis. 
pensations, and in the Messianic Kingdom. By Ss. J. 
Andrews. 8vo, pp. 391. C.Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Outlines of the Tg ty Greek Philosophy. From 
~ ta of Dr. E aches 16mo, pp. 36h, %i. Holt & 


y H. W. Beecher. Part II. 


Evolutio nd Religion. 
7. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


mo, pp. 440. Paper. 
$1.00. 


Evolutionand Religion. From the stand 
who believesin both. By M. J. Savage. 
Buchanan & Co. 2% cents 


int of one 
aper. G.H. 








Problems in Philosophy. 
222. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Dostrine of Endless Punishment. T. 
Shedd, D.D. 12mo, pp. 163. C. Seriomar’s t - Gis. 

Ten aeoae mamtgiene. An Essay in Comparative Theol- 
ogy. J Clarke. New edition. 2vols., 8vo. Gilt 
sme Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 

apreseius Orthodoxy. A Contribution to the Chris- 
n Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the 

Editors of “The Andover Review.” 16mo, pp. 258. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 

Divine Sovereignty, and other Sermons, 
Thomas. 16mo, pp. 293. D. Lothrop & Co. 

Reasons for Being a Churchman, addressed to +> 9 
om & Christians of ever a7 sean. By the Rev. A 
W. Little, M - _ pp. The Young Church. 
man Co. Net, $ 

The Preacher’s ll Being Notes of Sermons, with 
Illustrative Extracts, Anecdotes, etc., adapted for the 
Church’s Seasons. First series, ‘Advent to Whitsun- 
tide. By Three Clergymen of the Church of England. 
Small 4to. London. Net, $1.05. 

The Birth of Jesus. Eight Discourses for Advent, 


By aw Bascom. 12mo, pp. 


By Reuen 
$L50. 


Christmas, and Epiphany. By 8S. B. Gould, M.A. 
16mo, pp. 98. London. Net, 75 cents. 
MEDICAL. 
Text-Book o . Loring, M.D. 


af Oo nehatmooetay. By E.G 

PartI. The Eye, Deter mination of 
tion, Disease of the Media, Physiological Optics and 
Theory of the Ophthalmoscope. Il ustrations and 
Plates. 8vo, pp. 267. D. Appleton & Co. Net, $5.00. 

Handbook of ee Diseases of the Nervous System. By 
8S. Ross, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 723. Lea 
Brothers & Co. Cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5.50. 

Lectures on Obstetric Operations. Including the 
Treatment of Hemorrhage, and forming a 7, to 
difficult labour. By R. Barnes, M.D., so R.C.P. 

Revised edition. Lllustrated. 8vo, pp. 503. P. Biakiston, 

Son & Co. $3.75. 

Practical Suggestions respecting the Varieties of 
Electric a and the Uses of Electricity in Medi- 
cine, etc. & Ranney, M.D. Bmo, pp. 47. D. 
Appleton & Co. “goo 

How We Treat Wounds To-Day. A Treatise on the 
yo Antiseptic ng which can be understood 

ats y R. Morris, M.D. Square 16mo, 
> 162. G. P Putnam’ ~ hae $1.00. 

The Field and Limitation of ms Operative am A 
of the Human Brain. By J on ae AM ais 
8vo, pp. 80. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

The Pocket Formulary, and Synopsis of a ‘British and 
Foreign Pharmacopeias, etc. By H. Beasley. Eleventh 
edition. 18mo, pp. 517. P. Blakiston, Son & Co, $2.25. 

Inebriism. A ore and Pogehoternet a. 4 
oe L. Wright, M. 16mo, pp. 222. W.G bbard. 


hilis. By G. a Lyston, M.D. 18mo, pp. 
00d & Co. $1.25. 


REFERENCE—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Elite Directory and Club List of Chicago for 1885-6, 
containin os and addresses of prominent resi. 
dents on most fashionable streets and meestgal 
suburbs, ee. The Elite Publishing Co. Net, $2.00. 

A Guide to the Study of English Coins. From = 
yp ag oe to Y— Present —" By the late H. 


and revised ed: By Keary, MLA. 
F.S.A., a a historical we Ad by the editor. 
ry pp. 325. Bohn’s Library, Net, 


Whitaker’s P ~~ for 1886. 12mo, pp. 392. Paper. 
. cents. 

Costume in England. A History of Dress 3 the end of 
the Eighteenth Century. By the late F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S A. Enlarged and thoroughly revised by the Hon. 
H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. Illust rated with above 700 en- 
| at a ee 12mo. Bohn’s Artist's 


frac- 


$1.25. 
a on 
184. 


French Dishes for American Tables. From the French 
of P. Caren. I6mo. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


How to be Ha though Married. Being a Hand- 
book to Ma e. By aGraduatein the niversity 
S125 Matrimony. I2mo, pp. 28. C. Scribner’s Sons. 


American or Standard Whist. By G. Sizth 
edition, revised. 16mo, pp. 268. Tickor gna i. ‘$1.00. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, to 
the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
JANSEN, McCLurG & Co. 


_ ~— 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Marlborough. 


By Georce Sarntssury. 
New Biographic Series, entitled ‘‘ENGLISH 


Being Volume Two of a 


WORTHIES,” edited by Anprew Lana. 
Small 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Volume One of “ English Worthies ” was “ Charles Dar- 
win,” by Grant Allen. This series will consist of Biogra- 
phies of Englishmen of influence and distinction, past 
and present, military, naval, literary, scientific, legal, 
ecclesiastical, social, ete. Each Biography will be en- 
trusted to a writer specially acquainted with the his- 
torical riod in which his hero lived, «nd in special 
sympathy, as it were, with his subject. 


Protection vs. Free Trade. 


Tue Screntiric VaLiprry AND Economic OPERATION 

or DerEeNsIvVE Duties IN THE UNITED STATEs. 

By Henry M. Hoyt. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 

The anthor of this work is well known as formerly Gov- 

ernor of Pennsylvania. He appears in this volume asa 

defender of protection, discussing the subject ina judi- 

cial spirit, with t fullness, quoting copiously from 

eminent free-trade writers in order that the reader may 
have both sides of the question before him. 


Donovan: A Modern Englishman. 


A Nover. By Epna Lyauu. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 


“ Donovan ” is a novel that has been attracting a great 
deal of attention in Bagieat. especially among more 
serious readers. It is a religious novel, the hero of which 
is a freethinker, and the story consists of a struggle 
between doubt and faith. 

“The story is told withagrand simplicity,an uncon- 
scious poetry of eloquence which stirs the very depths 
of the heart.”"—London Standard. 


French Dishes for American Tables. 


By Prerre Caron, formerly chef d’entremets at Del- 
monico’s. Translated by Mrs. Freperic SHEr- 
MAN. Small 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The receipts in this volume come from a chef of great 
experience, and are written with singular clearness, so as 
to be comprehensible to any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence. There are many people of moderate income 

esiring to live well and yet within their means, and to 
this class this book will prove specially useful. 


The Correspondent. 


By Jas. Woop Davipson, A.M. Cloth, small 12mo. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The aim of this book is to give in convenient and im- 
mediately accessible form information often needed by 
the American correspondent in regard to forms ot 
address—salutation, complimentary close, superscrip- 
tions, etc.—and other matters connected with corre- 
spondence. 


Jacob Schuyler’s Millions. 


A Nover. i6mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


** Jacob Schuyler’s Millions ” is an American novel, the 
action taking place in New Jersey, near New York city, 
andin the metropolis. The story is of s interest, 
affording a graphic picture of life a quarter of a century 
ago. Thecharacters are well portrayed, the style is fluent 
and easy,and the mystery surrounding Jacob Schuyler’ 
millions is ingeniously managed. 


The ‘Broken Shaft. 


Tates iy Mm-Ocean. Told by F. Marton Craw- 
ForD, R. Louis Srevenson, F. ANTSEY, 
W. 4H. Pottock, Wit1am ARCHER, AND 
OTHERS. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by the publishers, 
matt, post guid. om receig of price. = ™ 


1, 3 anD 5 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

The Humbler Poets. 

A Collection of Newspaper and Periodical Verses, 
1870 to 1885. Compiled by Slason Thompson. 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top. Price, $2. 

“Anyone who looks over these pages will find songs 
that it would be a pity to lose—some of thera soothing, 
some finished in technique, and others sufficiently light 
and gay to give wings to an idle hour.”—The Tribune. 

“Very large numbers of them (fugitive poems) are 
better worth preserving than the mass of Tennyson’s 
rhyming, or that of any other voluminous poet, Shake- 
speare possibly excepted.”’—The Times. 

“The compiler has here rescued many a genuine poem 
from oblivion. * * * The high average merit is some- 
what surprising. Hereare nearly 450 pages of poetry fully 
worthy of preservation, which, had it not been for the 
taste and industry of Mr. Thompson, would for the most 
part have been forgotten. Some of the poems here pre- 
sentec woukl do honor toany. collection, and there is not 


one which has not something which entitles it to con- 
sideration.”’—Gazette, Boston. 


Letters to a Daughter. 


By Helen Ekin Starrett. 16mo. 
cents; cloth, price, 75 cents. 

“ They are the wise words of an experienced, cultivated 
woman, who knows just how to say best what is in her 
mind.”’—N. W. Christian Advocate. 

“ They are written with charming simplicity of style, 
and form an excellent guide to be studied earnestly by 
every young girl who would be dignified in manner apd 
refined in her bearing towards others.”—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 

“If there has been a better little volume to place in the 
hands of a young girl it has not come to the table of THE 
INTER OCEAN. These letters cover the entire field of 
behavior, manners, self-culture, aims of life, personal 
habits, society, conversation, associates, religious cul- 
ture and duty. They are especially forcible,in making 
prominent the neglected little things ‘and duties of life 
that undo happiness in the home. Scolding young peo. 
ple into beautiful habits, many a father and mother have 
proved a lamentable failure. Fathers and mothers can 
profitably read the book as a model of persuasive elo- 
quence.”’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


The Standard Operas. 


Their Plots, their Music, and their Composers. By 
GeorcE P. Upron. 12mo. Yellow edges, 
price, $1.50; gilt edges, price, $2. 

** The summaries of the plots are so clear, logical, and 
well written that one can read them with real pleasure, 
which cannot be said of the ordinary operatic synopsis. 
But the most important circumstance is that Mr. Upton’s 
book is fully abreast of the times.”—The Nation. 


We Two Alone in Europe. 


By Mary L. Nrxpe. [Illustrated from original de- 
signs. Price, $1.50. 

“In these days when letters and books about travels in 
Europe have become generally monotonous, to say the 
least, it is absolutely refreshing to get hold of a bright, 
original book like ‘We Two Alone in Europe.’ "*—Home 
Journal, Boston. 
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